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ON HIS OWN MERITS. 


In Stx CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER VI. 
A Letter, and the Answer. 


The Peyton family had come home. The snow- 
paths were opened about their house, and lights 
gleamed cheerfully from the windows at night. 
Mr. Peyton’s business had needed his presence. 
There were other ties beside those which the sup- 
posed death of Robert had snapped, and other 
duties to which they must be faithful. They had 
returned and resumed the course 
of life which had been inter- 
rupted when the fourth short 





he let Matt take it to keep till he paid Matt for 
his dog. Robs mother will remember about the 
dog. I want you to send this leter to hir. Rob 
dont know whare his mother is. he was hurt 
and was in the horspitel here. now he is a news- 
boy. Iam a newsboy to. Rob lives with me and 
my sister only I have broke my leg and I am in 
tue horspitel now. my name is Joe Elder. the 
nurs here wrote to Robs folks and Mr. Bayerd 
wrote back that they was gone away and said 
Rob was an imporster but I dont think he is an 
imporster and Robs mother wont when you tell 
hir about the ring and the dog. I wisht you 
would write to hir. Rob is selling newspapers on 





ing it in former times. Now he looked like an 
ordinary, ragged newsboy, but thought little 
about it, accepting it all as a part of the strange, 
unaccountable accident that had so changed his 
life. 

It was a bright, warm February day, the 
prophecy of early spring. Robert’s spirits rose 
under the influence of the pleasant sunshine and 
the clear, fresh air. As he passed the park there 
were bluebirds hopping about under the elm- 
trees. He stopped to watch them a moment, and 
scattered on the ground some bread crumbs that 
he found in his pockets before he hurried on. 

The last house of his long morning’s route was 





stone steps in front of the-first one a little bright 
object was perched, like some brilliant-colored 
bird. As Robert came nearer, the bright object 
took the appearance of a familiar red cloak and 
cap. A little head was lifted at the sound of his 
step, and the scared, tear-stained face of Mamie 
Banks was revealed. 

When she saw Robert, she began quickly to 
scramble backward down the steps to the side- 
walk, resting her little mittened hands on the 
upper steps while her feet sought the one next 
below. Robert went to her aid, and lifted her 
from the steps to the walk. 

“Why, Mamie Banks, how came you here ?”’ 
he asked in astonishment. 

“I comed all alone,” said 
Mamie, the tears beginning to 





grave was made under the Pey- 
ton monument. 

They had been at home two 
days. A servant had been left 
in charge of their house during 
their absence, and all was in 
order. The pleasant sitting- 
room was sunny and cheerful 
on this February morning. 
Some bright geraniums were 
blooming in the window. A lit- 
tle King Charles dog, with the 
plump, contented look of a 
petted favorite, was lying on the 
Turkish rug before the fire. 
Two portraits hung over the 
mantel, one of a pretty baby 
boy, with curly rings of golden 
hair, the other a slim schoolboy 
in a velvet suit and wide collar, 
Robert Peyton at the age of 
twelve. 

“He would have been four- 
teen years old today!’ his 
mother murmured, as she stood 
looking at the picture with tears 
in her eyes. 

Mrs. Peyton looked years 
older than she had done eight 
months before. There were some 
gray threads in her hair that 
had not been there the previous 











flow again. “I want to go 
home.” , 

“Did you run away ?”’ 

“No, I walked away,” wailed 
Mamie, ‘‘and I don’t know how 
to go home!”’ 

‘*Well, I suppose I must take 
you back,”’ said Robert, rather 
ruefully. ‘Probably your moth- 
er has been worrying about you 
all this time.” 

He thought with a little regret 
of retracing his long walk, but 
faced resolutely about, and of- 
fered Mamie his hand. 

“Come,”’ he said, *‘I will take 
you home to your mother.”’ 

Mamie checked her tears, and 
taking his proffered hand trotted 
cheerfully along for a short dis- 
tance. But her baby feet had 
already taken a long and unu- 
sual journey. Soon her courage 
flagged, her pace slackened, and 
she began to cry again. 

“T can’t go,’’ she sobbed, sit- 
ting down upon the pavement. 

“T guess we'd better take a 
street-car,”’ said Robert, patiently 
lifting her. ‘Come, don’t ery, 
Mamie! Just walk a few steps 
more. Then we'll take a car, 
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summer, and her dress was of 
deep mourning; but her face was 
calm and her smile pleasant and 
sweet as she looked at her little daughter who 
entered the room. Kitty stopped to pat King 
Charles on the hearth-rug. 

“Mother, have you noticed how plump King 
Charles is growing ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Peyton. ‘I don’t know but 
we feed him too much. We must let him out to 
run in the air more, now we are at home.” 

“You will always keep King Charles now, 
won’t you, mother ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Peyton, gently. ‘I shall keep 
him as long as he lives.” 

She took her sewing, and seated herself in the 
arm-chair near the window. Kitty went to the 
window where the geranium plants were bloom- 
ing, and stood looking down the street and tap- 
ping gently on the window-sash. Suddenly she 
stopped. 

‘‘Mother,”’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘here’s father com- 
ing home! He is on foot, and see how he is 
hurrying! Why, he is almost running!’’ 

Mrs. Peyton started up with a look of alarm. 

“I hope nothing serious has happened!" she 
exclaimed, hastening to open the door. 

Mr. Peyton came hurrying up the steps, and 
entered the room. He was breathless and excited, 
but his appearance was not that of one who 
brought bad news. 

‘What is it?” asked Mrs. Peyton, anxiously, 
as they went together into the sitting-room. 

“It is a letter,”” Mr. Peyton answered. ‘‘A very 
Strange letter that Mr. Ellsworth received yester- 
day. He heard this morning that we were at 
home, and brought it over to me. Read it, Mary! 
I don’t know what to think of it.’’ 

Mrs. Peyton glanced at the letter which her 
husband handed her, and as she read the first 
line she turned pale and gave a little ery, but 
quickly controlling herself, read eagerly on. It 
was the letter that Joe had written in the hos- 
pital. 

“Mr. Etswortu. Dear Sir: Robert Payton 
is alive. You ust to be his techer. every body 
thinks he was dround. He and Matt Parot went 
in swiming to gether and Matt had Robs seel ring. 








THE ANSWER TO JOE’S LETTER. 


my rowt now because I am sick with a brokken 
leg. Iam at Belleville horspitel. 

«‘Pleese excuse all misstakes. 

“JosEPH ELDER.” 

‘How near is it to train-time? Can we get 
there this afternoon ?”” asked Mrs. Peyton, drop- 
ping the letter. 

‘*We can start in half an hour,” said her hus- 
band. ‘But don’t hope too much, Mary. It 
may all be false. I asked Bayard if he received 
such a letter as the one this boy writes about, and 
he showed me the nurse’s letter that came while 
we were away. He placed so little dependence 
upon what the boy said that he did not send it to 
us. There was such a boy in the hospital, but the 
description the nurse gave was not very definite 
nor very accurate for our boy.” 

“But the ring,” interrupted Mrs. Peyton, ‘‘and 
the dog. No one else could have known about 


| the dog.”’ 


*“Well, we will go and see the boy for ourselves, 
but don’t build your hopes too high. The boy 
may be Matt Parrott himself, though the descrip- 
tion did not apply any better to him, either, nor 
would he expect to succeed in trying to pass him- 
self for Robert.” 

While they were talking Mrs. Peyton was mak- 
ing hasty preparations for the journey. In less 
than half an hour they were on board the train 
which was carrying them toward their lost son. 

The lost son was at that hour hurrying through 
the city with his heavy load of papers, hoping to 
finish in season for an hour with Joe in the after- 
noon. He had little time now in his busy life to 
think of his dress, else he might have been un- 
comfortable with the knowledge of the shabby 
appearance he made upon the street. 

His tumbled curly locks were in need of the 
barber’s shears. An old wool hat, with a piece 
gone from the brim, drooped over his ears. The 
coarse overcoat, purchased from necessity in the 
fall, had faded in the winter’s storms. From his 
patched boots to the blue woollen mittens there 
was not an article of his dress but would have 


| excited his liveliest scorn at the thought of wear- 





reached just before noon. It was a handsome 
brick house in the ‘‘East End”’ suburbs. 

A small, blue-eyed girl, who often reminded 
Robert of his sister Kitty when she was a few 
years younger, was usually playing about the 
yard, dressed in a little red cloak and cap. She 
was a merry little creature, and always greeted 
Robert with a smile that showed all her even baby 
teeth, and a chirping ‘“‘Hallo!”” Robert always 
looked for little Mamie Banks, and once he had 
spent five cents at a florist’s stand to buy her a 
flower. This morning she was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Robert left his last paper at the kitchen steps, 
and turned to go. Just then the door opened, and 
the servant-girl looked out. 

“Oh, it’s the newsboy!’’ she said, speaking to 
some one inthe room. Then, addressing Robert, 
she asked, “Did you see anything of Mamie on 
the street as you came along ?”’ 

“No’m,”’ answered Robert, politely. 
lost ?”” 

“Oh no. She’s playing about here somewhere, 
I suppose,’”’ answered Mamie’s mother, appearing 
at the door. ‘But she’s been gone some time, 
and if you see her around on the street, I wish 
you’d tell her that I want her to come in.”’ 

“Yes’m, I will,”’ said Robert, as he went away. 

He looked for the child along the street, but 
not seeing her, he concluded she had gone into a 
neighbor’s house. He went on to the dining- 
room where he took his first meal— breakfast and 
dinner combined—every day. He brought a 
keen appetite to the table, and it was past one 
o’clock when he came out on the street again and 
started for the two-miles’ walk to the hospital. 

“Pll get there by two o’clock or before,”’ he 
said, glancing up to the sun. ‘Then I'll have 
time to see Joe and go back to the office in season 
for the evening papers.” 

He walked so briskly that it lacked a quarter of 
the hour when he turned the last street-corner, 
less than a square away from the hospital gates. 

There was a row of new houses, not quite com- 
pleted, on this corner, and upon the top of the 
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and in a few minutes we’ll be 
home with mamma.” 

But Mamie was too tired and 
discouraged to walk, so Robert raised the heavy 
child in his arms and carried her the distance 
necessary to reach the line of the street-cars which 
passed the nearest to her home. 

Some of the passengers looked curiously at the 
shabby street-boy bringing in the nicely dressed 
child, but their curiosity went no farther than 
looks, and he paid no attention to their glances. 
He cheered Mamie and made her forget her tears 
by pointing out objects by the way, and when 
the car stopped and they. alighted in the neigh- 
borhood familiar to Mamie she laughed with de- 
light. 

“That’s my house,” she cried, tugging at 
Robert’s hand to hurry him forward. ‘And 
there’s Bridget, looking out of the door.”’ 

Bridget stood in the doorway looking up and 
down the street. ‘Oh, you naughty girl!’’ she 
exclaimed, running down the steps to meet Robert 
and Mamie as soon as she saw them. ‘To run 
away and give the mother sucha scare. And she 
out all over the neighborhood looking for you. 
Where did you find her?’’ she asked of Robert. 

“She was clear down to Oakland Row, most 
two miles from here,’’ Robert answered. ‘I 
found her sitting on some steps just as I turned 
to go to the hospital.” 

“Oh, she’s the naughty girl,’’ repeated Bridget, 
giving Mamie a little reproachful shake to empha- 
size the remark, as she led the child through the 
door. ‘But you’re a good boy to bring her back. 
You'll come in and wait, won’t you? The mis- 
tress will want to see you.” 

“Thank you, I can’t,’’ said Robert, glancing 
anxiously at the sun again. ‘Joe is expecting 
me this afternoon, and he’s looking for me every 
minute. I shall have to hurry now to get there 
in season, and get back to take my afternoon 
papers, but I guess I can fetch it if I run.”’ 

He was already running, and Bridget could 
only call after him, “Be sure you stop and see the 
mistress to-morrow.” 

But though Mamie’s mother looked anxiously 
for Robert in succeeding days, to thank and 
reward him, he never appeared on the news-route 
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THE YOUTH’S 





again. A day or two later, a new boy came about| In the village of Hampton, Molly, now a| 
with the morning papers, and in answer to all | woman grown, as bright and resolute as ever, and 
inquiries he only said that he had bought out Joe | more cultured and refined than when she ‘‘took in 
Elder’s route, and that neither Robert nor Joe washing”’ to support the family, is the mistress of | 
was coming around with papers any more. | a@ pretty home of herown. Thomas, who retains | 
It was currently reported among the boys that | his dimples and is a little ashamed of them now, 
“Gentleman Bob,” as they had jokingly called | being a boy of sixteen, has two homes—one with | 
him, and his chum in the hospital had come into| Papa and Mamma Peyton and the other with | 
some piece of good fortune, and had left the | Molly and her husband—and is a bright pupil of | 
newspaper business ‘for good.’ Both of the | the Hampton High School. | 
newsboys were remembered for some time among Robert’s college course was finished with honor, | 
their patrons for their faithfulness and good- and he is now a junior partner in his father’s 
nature, and Robert was always spoken of in the | firm. In society he is a favorite for his pleasant | 
Banks family as “that nice newsboy that brought | manners, his thoughtful kindness and his genuine | 
Mamie home.”’ good sense. He is a loving and dutiful son to his 
Robert hurried through the hospital gate as the | father and mother, a model brother to his pretty 
clock in the hall-tower was striking three. He | sister, and as an employer he will be considerate, 
noticed a carriage standing at the gate as he | charitable and just. 
passed through, and as Mrs. Jenness came out| Among his associates there is now no jealous 
from the ward with a confused and flustered air dislike for Robert Peyton; his frank and friendly 
that the self-possessed nurse had never worn | demeanor has disarmed all early prejudice. The 
before, he wondered a little at the queer flush on | best of society is open to him, and he has many 
her face and the singular way in which she looked | friends of his own age and social rank; but his 
at him. . closest friend, outside his own family, his dearest 





ION. 


over her fresh face. “Well, I never!’ she cried. | again, and Liz, too busy to run upstairs to attend 
“The pesky stuff ’s on everybody!’’ Her hands were | him, brought his bed to the little room off the sitting- 
covered with yellow paint. room where she used to do her sewing. She moved 
Some years before, so long that most people had | the bed and hung a curtain at the window without 
forgotten it,—it was among the facts that are easily | any soft feeling in her heart for the father who was 
forgotten,—Gran’pap Danvers had owned the newly | “none o’ hers.” She, who put an early end to her 
painted house, then a white house with green shut- | little sick chickens, who had the old dog shot because 
ters, and its three hundred rolling acres and its nota- | he was good-for-nothing, was forced into nursing this 
bly good-sized barn. Besides this, he owned two other | rheumatic old man, who had daughters of his own. 
farms in the lower counties. He began to grow old| “’Cindy or Mag ought fer to take keer of him,’”’ she 
early, and at the age of sixty years his children pro said to John. “It wasn’t fair of you fer to bring 
suaded him, for their good and his own, to “divide | him on me.” 
up and take life easy.” The dividing up in itself was John Danvers said not a word; he looked down at 
by no means as easy as it might have been, for al- his clumsy boots, and worked diligently at a hole in 
though there were three farms and three children, | the knee of his overalls. 
the home place was decidedly the pick of the lot. “John, I aint a-goin’ fer to stand it long.” Liz 
On one point Gran’pap Danvers was stubborn: | spoke in a decided voice, and a gleam of anger flashed 
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| the boy John must have the home place. It was | from her black eyes. “His mind’s a-wanderin’ worse 


arranged amicably in the end by the aid of a certain | an’ worse, an’ he’s a-gettin’ real crabbed. It wasn’t 
quantity of hard cash laid by which equalized matters. fair fer to bring him on me.” 
‘Cindy and Mag settled themselves and their families | The old man got better of his rheumatism, and he 


comfortably on the lower county farms, and John | was able to limp about again. But he still gave no 


| brought a queen to reign in the old white house. | little trouble, and during the day he was often 


Then it was that Gran’pap Danvers commenced | crabbed, as Liz expressed it. In the evening he was 
“living ’round.” his old gentle self; but it was necessary that some 

He was too old to work hard, his children said, and | one should help him to bed every night. Liz, who 
had no need now to look after things. *Cindy made | was not a tender nurse, hurt his legs as she gathered 


“Can I see Joe?”’ he asked, according to his | 
usual formula. 

“Yes,” said the nurse. ‘‘And—and, Robert, I 
guess there is some one else in there that wants to | 
see you, too.” 

Wondering more and more, Robert went in. 
As he stepped inside the alcove his heart gave a 
great bound. A lady rose hastily from the chair | 
by Joe’s bedside where she had been sitting, listen- | 
ing and waiting—a lady in deep mourning, with | 
traces of tears on her face and gray in her hair. | 
She saw the figure in the doorway—the shabby, 
outgrown clothes, the taller stature, the darkened, 
unkempt hair—all the thinnest, most trivial of 
disguises to a mother’s eyes. In another instant, | 
Robert was sobbing in his mother’s arms, and the 
mother had found her lost boy. 








There was a nine days’ wonder in Shanty 
Hollow when it became noised about that the 
shabby newsboy who had been living with the 
Elder children was really a rich man’s son, as he 
had always asserted himself to be. The surprise 
of seeing Robert alighting from a handsome car- 
riage on his return from the hospital had hardly 
abated before it was rumored that Molly had 
“given notice’ to her laundry customers that the 
Elder house was to be sold and the children were 
all going away. Molly and Joe were to go to 
school, and Joe’s ambition to learn the machin- 
ist’s trade would be gratified in good time. 

As for Thomas, his honest little face, baby 
dimples and confiding tongue so won upon the 
affections of Mr. and Mrs. Peyton that they were 
unwilling to part with him, and when the little 
home was finally abandoned he went with them 
to share the love and care that was given their 
own children, and to grow up in the Peyton 
household with all the privileges and advantages 
of a son. I 

A few weeks later Joe came out from the hos- 
pital, pale from the unaccustomed imprisonment 
indoors and walking with crutches, but cheerful 
and happy, with the assurance that in a short 
time his broken limb would be quite well. Molly 
had remained to pay him weekly visits, and to 
keep their home ready to receive him upon his 
discharge; but soon after that, all legal difficul- 
ties having been adjusted with Mr. Peyton’s aid, 
the little home was sold, the proceeds were judi- 
ciously invested for the children, and Joe and 
Molly bade Shanty Hollow good-by. 

It all happened several years ago. There is no 
need to detail the story further, as Robert’s straits 
and trials were over. The Elder children, too, 
had found that the good deed they had done to a 
boy who seemed more forlorn and poverty-stricken 
than themselves was returned to them in large and 
generous measure. 

There was no more need to dread oppression or 
separation for themselves, or the orphan asylum 
for Thomas. ‘ They now had true and influential 
friends in Robert’s parents, judicious as well as 


comrade, is the intelligent and rising young 
mechanic, the best and brightest master-workman 
in the Peyton mills—Joseph Elder. 
Fanny M. JoHNsON. 
The End. 
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VACATION SCHOOL. 


My school-room lies on the meadow wide. 
here under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars. 
—The Pansy. 
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For the Companion. 


““GRAN’PAP DANVERS.” 


The sun poured down gloriously upon a very 
brilliant yellow house with red shutters and red 
panels on the front door. ‘As fine a house as you’ll 
find anywhere nowadays,” said John Danvers’s 
neighbors, as they observed it, some with kindly and 
some with envious, but all with appreciative, glances. 
Only Gran’pap Danvers, standing on the ‘“‘medder 
bridge,”’ and gazing up at it with his faded eyes, had 
any objections to make. 

“ *Taint the same old place,” said he. ‘’Taint the 
same old home I brung Mirandy to.” 

Then he smiled wistfully, and added, “But it’s 
John’s house, an’ it’s Liz’s house, an’ it’s the chil- 
dern’s house, an’ yeller wash an’ all, it’s good enough 
fer me.” 

After this the old man walked slowly up the hill, 
leaning heavily on his cane} for his legs were rheu- 
matic, and even in sunny weather some of the pain 
was still there. He entered the house by the side 
door, and stepped carefully along a plank raised upon 
bricks on the painted floor in the small hall. 

Suddenly he paused in his difficult journey, and 
glanced in a puzzled fashion at his hands. With one 
of these he had been keeping the cane on the plank, 
and with the other he had clutched the air to main- 
tain his balance. He twirled his fingers about, brought 
them together, and separated them again, laughing 
softly and nervously. Was it just the beautiful 
yellow sunshine, grown deeper and redder, or was it 
the “yeller wash?” 

The sitting-room door opened at this instant, and 
Liz came out. She was a tall young woman, with a 
fresh, handsome face and keen black eyes. 

**Well, Gran’pap Danvers,” she exclaimed, shrilly, 
“is that paint you’ve got on yer fingers? I d’clare to 


goodness, you’re wuss’n the childern! What’ll you be | 


a-dabblin’ in next?” 

The old man twirled his fingers, still regarding 
them with his puzzled expression, and laughed his 
gentle little laugh. 

“I dunno,” he said, “how it got there; I dunno, 
Liz, I dunno.” 

Liz Danvers stepped back from the plank and saw 
her father-in-law safely into the room, where the 
baby and the two little boys greeted him with a 


chorus of delight. Then, firmly advancing on the | 


narrow bridge again, she closed the door loudly. 


him useful in the various minor offices where one 
usually employs a boy. He fed the hogs down at 
*Cindy’s, cut the kindling, and helped with the milk- 
ing. 

Mag was even more lenient. ‘He aint got nothin’ 
in the world to do,” said his second daughter, “but 
jest to potter around an’ see things a-growin’. ’Pears 
like pap’s a-gettin’ that feeble.” 

At.John’s he was generally occupied in getting out 
of the way of Liz. Later on he was given charge of 
the babies. The old man seemed wonderfully in his 
place with his foot on the cradle and a little child on 
his knee. There were merry times for Gran’pap 
Danvers when two of the babies grew into fat little 
boys, who fought over the knees and ended by each 
claiming his own, while the baby in the cradle had 
life enough in her to cry and kick to be out. 

Liz scolded, but Gran’pap Danvers did not mind 
that. It was “her way,” and it didn’t hurt. She 
scolded the little boys and the baby and the old man 
| impartially, and they all took it quietly—except the 
baby, who, being a girl, had something of her mother 
in her, Gran’pap Danvers thought. He soothed her 
and coaxed her back into good-humor. 

As summer succeeded summer, it came to ‘Cindy 
that a boy would be more active in doing the work 
that she assigned to her father during his four 
months’ stay. The kindling was not cut as fine as it 
might be, the hogs were either squealing for food or 
overfed, and the girl who helped with the milking 
said pertly that Gran’pap Danvers didn’t half do his 
work, and that he let the milk spill over the bucket. 


she said anything. Then she remarked casually one 
| day at dinner: 

“I reckon we’ll hev fer to keep a boy and Gran’pap 
Danvers, too.” 

Her husband looked up in an expostulatory way. 

“Now, ’Cindy,” he began, but his wife interrupted. 

“We've got fer to have the work done about the 
house as well as off in the fields,” she said. 

Gran’pap Danvers sat with his eyes on his plate, 
and did not eat much dinner. Within a few days 
*Cindy got the boy. 

Mag received her father that year with the care- 
worn smile of the overworked housewife. 

“It’s a good thing, pap,” she said to him, “that yer 
workin’ days is over.” 

“T dunno, I dunno, Mag,’ said the old man, with 
| his patient smile. ‘Il dunno.” 
| “Well, it’s a good thing that you aint expected to 
| work when you come yer,” continued Mag, “fer this 
| farm aint like the home place, an’ it keeps us 





| a-movin’ to make ends meet.” 

| ‘You oughtn’t fer to work too hard, Mag,” said her 

| father, persuasively. ‘You oughtn’t fer to break 

| yerself down young. I broke myself down at sixty. 
be mustn’t go and break yerself down at sixty, 
Mag.” 

“T knowed he was gittin’ old,’”’ said Mag afterward 
to ’Cindy, “but if you’ll b’lieve me, he set there in 
that cheer an’ cried like a baby. Lor, when I’m 

| sixty,”’ she added, with a sigh, ‘‘I think I’ll be willin’ 

| to break down!” 

| Into the midst of this hurrying, bustling farm. 


*Cindy thought all this over for some days before’ 





kind, to advise, protect and assist them, to aid in 
their education and to see that they had a fair | 
start in life. With such energy, thrift and honesty 
as Molly and Joe had already displayed in adver- 
sity, there was no question of their success under 
their brightening fortunes. 

The advantage was not all on the side of Molly 
and Joe. No long time was required to show Mr. 
and Mrs. Peyton the change that had come over 
their selfish, spoiled boy. The lessons that he had 
learned during the severe discipline of misfortune 
were useful and salutary. In his most arrogant 
days, Robert had been an honest, truthful boy, 
and, as his schoolmates had said, ‘‘no sneak.”’ 
His faults were faults of circumstances, a surface 
growth on what was the native foundation of a 
good character. 

With the blow that had so effectually levelled 
his self-conceit, his worst fault was cured. He 
became generous, thoughtful, kind to others and 
grateful for the good fortune of his own lot. In| 
the years that followed, the Peyton family had | 


| 
no reason to regret, for their own sakes, the short | 





“All of ’em childern together,” she said, contemp- | work came Gran’pap Danvers’s rheumatism, and laid 
tuously, ‘‘an’ he the fullishest one o’ the lot!” | him flat on his back. Then Mag and ’Cindy held a 
The glorious sunshine came down upon her, and | consultation. John must take care of his father. He 
showed how black her braided hair was, how strong | had got the best portion, and it was no more than 
and young she was, how her cheeks were red as roses, | fair that the old man should end his days on the old 
how tall and straight she stood, and how gracefully | place. They saw John about it several times, but it 


she walked along. 
Liz Danvers was a woman who could hold her own, 
and meant to do it. Everybody knew this—John 


Danvers with the rest. ‘““My wife kin rule a house | 


better’n any woman in these parts,” John had said, 
boastfully. ‘She kin make more butter from six 
cows than Cretie Lyons gits out o’ her nine, an’ w’en 
it comes to chick’ns—’stead o’ sending off fer yer 
fancy settin’s, come an’ git yer eggs 0’ Liz.” 

“An’ she kin manage the farm an’ John Danvers 
into the bargain!”’ chuckled the blacksmith, as Liz’s 
husband — evidently under orders —hurried away 
with his team. e 

Liz Danvers never had little lame chickens brought 
in to pipe weakly, and then die comfortably behind 
the kitchen stove. She killed sick chickens at the 
outset, “instead of feeding them good food that 
would bring in no returns.” She had John’s dog, 
Fidie, shot because he was old and good-for-nothing, 
and she “couldn’t bear seeing him around.” ‘The 
pigs’ll pay fer the slop that he’s a-fattin’ on,” she 


| said, and Fidie’s death warrant was signed in the 


words. 

“Admirin’ yer new house, Liz?”” John had come 
up behind his wife, and followed her eyes now over 
the glistening yellow and gleaming red. ‘Paint’ll do 


season of hardship on one side and mourning on | @ power!” 


the other. 

But poor little Matt Parrott was not forgotten ; 
and on the anniversary of his death, Mrs. Peyton 
never failed to lay flowers of remembrance on the 


“Ef it aint all rubbed off ’fore it has a chance to 


dry!’ snapped Liz. 


John Danvers gazed at her stupidly for a minute, 
and then burst into an appreciative laugh. “Why, 


A | hev you ben a-tryin’ to see how much you could git 
grave where the orphan boy rested beside her own | on yer hands?” he asked, when able to restrain his 
children—the grave where, but for a narrow | mirth. 


chance, Robert also would have been buried. 


Liz looked quickly down, and an angry red spread 


| was not until they happened to catch him during a 
brief absence of Liz that they succeeded in coming 

| to terms. 

“Tt don’t seem no more’n fair,’’ John acquiesced, 

| and agreed to come and fetch the sufferer when he 

was able to be moved. 

| Gran’pap Danvers’s eyes brightened when he heard 

| how matters were arranged. “Only two more jour- 
neys!” he said, cheerfully. “One to John’s place, 
an’ t’other to the churchyard.” 

He told the little boys at Liz’s all about this second 
journey, but did not mention anything so doleful as 
the churchyard. It was a journey through beautiful 
green fields and mossy woods, and flowers every- 
where, and bird-songs and rushing streams and a 
broad, rolling river. Gran’pap Danvers did not hear 
little John asking him if he could row his boat on the 
stream, nor Fred inquiring if he couldn’t go, too. 
His eyes had a far-away look in them as he went on 
to say that some one was waiting for him at the end 
of the journey; some one who would hold out both 
hands to him, and tell him there “‘wasn’t nothin’ to 
be afeard of.” 

The little boys looked at him wonderingly, and 
asked him who that person was and where was he 
| going. For answer Gran’pap Danvers smiled, rocked 
the cradle and patted the little boys’ heads. 

These two little boys of John Danvers grew very 
rapidly. John said proudly that “You could see ’em 
a-growin’,” and Liz declared that they was “jest 
a-burstin’ out o’ their good clothes.” The baby, too, 
got upon her feet and made the house lively, even 
venturing into that dark and sacred region, the parlor, 
to knock down and shatter a beautiful gilt cup. 

Then Gran’pap Danvers’s rheumatism appeared 





them up upon the bed; but he only said, “Uh, oh!” 
and “There we are!” The little boys, who tried to be 
very tender,—for he had told them all about the sting- 
ing pains,—hurt him even more, but he said, “Uh, oh!” 
to them, too, and pretended they did it nicely. 

As Liz said, his mind was wandering worse and 
worse, and although he was able to get about the 
place again, this feebleness of mind did not leave 
him. Once, when he came in to dinner, he announced 
that he had just had a scare; he had looked up sud- 
denly and taken the yellow house for Sam Grinder’s— 
the ugliest house in the county—and wondered how 
he was going to get over the four miles to the green 
shutters that he had painted himself; and once he 
asked Liz imperatively, and in a voice that was not 
at all like Gran’pap Danvers’s, ‘“‘What she’d gone an’ 
done with them cabbage roses that he’d planted in 
the garden.”” He came to the door of John’s room 
as early as three o’clock one morning, and called to 
him to ‘“‘get up and see to things.” 

John had stood out against Liz, to the great wonder 
and admiration of the neighbors, so long as the old 
man had not interfered with his arrangements; but 
when Gran’pap Danvers began taking up farm 
matters with the zeal of the old farmer, then he, 
too, grumbled. 

“Ef he wanted things that way,” John said, sav- 
agely, “he’d ought fer to kep’ the farm.” 

“When people git old an’ aint got nothin’,” said 
Liz, ‘‘an’ when their own daughters aint a-keerin’ to 
look after ’em, an’ when their mind’s a-wanderin’, 
why, John Danvers, J say there’s a place fer ’em.” 

' “Ef he wants fer to boss, he ought fer to kep’ the 
farm,” said John, doggedly, and he got up and went 
out. 

But Liz had only performed the smallest part of 
her mission. She met her husband that evening as 
he was coming in from the barn. 

“T’ve ben talkin’ to gran’pap,”? she announced; 
“T’ve ben a-tellin’ him about how when people git 
old they’re in the way, an’ he ’pears as he’s willin’ to 
go.” 

John looked away at the winding meadow road, 
and on to the red gate. 

“You kin manage things to suit yerself,” he said, 
roughly. 

The next week a jersey-wagon was drawn up before 
the side door of the yellow house. The old man who 
drove the vehicle alighted and came around to the 
back of it, letting down the tail-board. In the wagon 
had been placed a large chair. Out of the side door 
came another old man, dressed in his Sunday clothes 
and smiling kindly. Gran’pap Danvers was sup- 
ported by his son’s arm and his trusty cane. 

John walked along, looking down at the ground, 
but Liz, who followed with the children, spoke very 
pleasantly to the man who was waiting at the back 
of the wagon. 

“When people git old,” she said, “they aint 
a-wantin’ to be a worrit, an’ the taxes pays well fer 
‘em.’ 

“They'll take keer 0’ you, Gran’pap Danvers,” said 
the strong-old man, as he helped John lift his father 
up; “‘they’ll take good keer o’ you.” 

Gran’pap Danvers, who had had some difficulty in 
settling himself in the big chair, turned on them. 
His face was beaming. ‘Yes,’ he said, “they’ll take 
good keer o’ me there.” 

The little boys were gazing up at him with round, 
wondering eyes. Then both got upon the wagon step 
and cried out together, “Gran’pap Danvers, kin you 
row boats on the stream?” “Gran’pap Danvers, let 
me go ’long!” 

The old man kissed them good-by, patted their 
heads and smiled at them, and their mother made 
them get down. Then he kissed the baby, and then 
Liz. Last of all he grasped John’s hand. 

“I’m an old man, John,” he said, gently, ‘‘an’ 
sometimes I’ve ben cranky. It come to me afterward 
that sometimes I’ve ben cranky; but you mustn’t lay 
it against me. You’ve ben good to me all the time, 
you an’ Liz, an’ give me a home to the end.” 

He stooped over and whispered so low that Liz 
could not hear: ‘Sometimes, when they git old an’ 
cranky an’ in the way, their own children—yes, John, 
their own children—take ’em, you know, not to the 
county jail, fer they ’aint ben wicked an’ they don’t 
want ’em there—their own children take ’em to the 
| poor-house. But you’ve kep’ me to the end.” 

He sat back in his chair and held out his trembling 
hands over them. The driver gave a sudden snap of 
the whip and started the wagon on its way. 

Then John Danvers faced Liz with anger in his 
eyes. ‘He don’t know where he’s a-goin’,” he blurted 
out. 

“He don't know nothin’,” said Liz, catching up her 
| baby; but she did not look at John. 
| Do you see this boy?” John held out his little son 














] toward the mother, with a quivering hand. ‘Look at 


| him, with his curly hair and his blue eyes an’ his baby 
| face! Well, if God is just, he’ll be a-sendin’ me.” 
He let go the boy and walked away. 


Liz Danvers went into her brilliant house with a 
| strange feeling that she could not rid herself of, 


| though she settled herself at her darning and worked 


and worked. 
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The two little boys climbed into their grandfather’s 
old kitchen chair and took the baby between them, 
and then they turned the back to their mother and 
rocked solemnly to and fro. 

Down the meadow road and out into the broad pike 
the Jersey-wagon carried Gran’pap Danvers. He 
looked about him in a tranquil reverie. Neighbors 
stopped the wagon from time to time—old men who 
remembered now the division of the land, 

“They'll take keer o’ you, gran’pap,” they said, 
tremulously, and wondered at his smiling face and 
his happy echo, ‘Yes, they’ll take keer o’ me.” 

First the good-hearted neighbors, then the green 
fields and forests and the flowers and bird-songs and 
rushing streams, and in the distance a rolling river— 
that was the journey. 

Over the high river bridge the Jersey-wagon rum- 
bled in the wake of the old horse guided by the old 
man. Still further on it rolled. By and by it stopped. 
The old driver got down stiffly and came around to 
the back of the wagon, which stood before a large 
gray building. 

A small man came out of the building and advanced 
to help the driver out with his “load.” This man was 
full of merry sallies and coarse laughter. 

The driver put his head into the wagon and held 
out his hand. Hesawa smiling face in the dim light, 
and his hand touched something cold. Then he ex- 
amined more closely, and the tears gathered in his 
eyes. 
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glasses were gone; he made no motion to recover 
them. His elegant clothes were torn; his hands were 
lacerated, and his legs were cut. He was jarred 
from head to foot by his dangerous drop, but he made 
no fuss about it. In that terrible fall life had taken 
a long leap ahead. 

As for Jade, his first automatic movement was for 
his boson’s whistle. It was safe. He looked for 
his sloop. 

“Why, where is the boat? Where are we?’? The 


below them was the tide. Half an hour more—that 
meant arise of nine feet, the tutor calculated, look- 
ing at his watch again. Madly he put the metal 
whistle to his lips. The boys sat in silence, clutching 
each other’s hands. 

Jade was cyriously fascinated by the rapid rise of the 
water. Hg counted two hundred, and the sea had 
climbed more than three inches. 
to take queer shapes. He remembered the first time 
he played by any water. It was an artificial pond in 





chief of the expedition looked helplessly at the tutor. 

“T don’t know,” answered the young man, strain- | 
ing his eyes to all points. “I almost wish we were 
up there again. She must have been taken down by | 
the current—and the tide rising, too.”’ 

The moon was now nearly overhead. It was the 
flood-tide. At all times the water rises there sixty 
feet, rushing up the bore in four hours. This night 
it must rise seventy feet, under the influence of the 
full moon. . 

These facts flashed simultaneously over the minds 
of the amateur sailors. The diamond was forgotten. 
The Duke looked gloomily upon the water; at every 
ripple it encroached upon them, as they stood leaning 
against the cliff. | 

The tutor glanced at his watch. It now lacked a 





| quarter of three o’clock. In exactly an hour it would | 


| be high water. No craft was in view. The tide was | 
advancing at the rate of nearly eighteen feet an hour. | long could their weight keep them in position? 


“They might ’a’ put up with his fullishness a little | 


longer,” he muttered. Then he turned upon the 
merry little man, and called out fiercely, “Quit yer 
grinnin’ an’ yer jokes! Gran’pap Danvers has done 
died on the way.” Louise R. BAKER 
——_+or-— 


AIR FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Take them out there where the mosses grow, 
And the babbling brooks in the shadows flow, 
And the birds sing songs that are sweeter far 
Than the notes of the city songsters are. 


—Columbus Dispatch. 


—- — +o 


For the Companion. 


THE BLOMIDON DIAMOND. 


In Two PARTS.—ParT II. 


Perhaps the repeated jars had loosened what 
seemed to be a solid rock. Perhaps the sharp poles 
of the ladder had penetrated too far, forcing a rift. 
At any rate, there was a crumbling, and then a 
rolling and a crash as the whole terrace lunged 
into the abyss and disappeared. 

Where the tutor had stood there was but a cloud 
of dust. Jade, looking down, saw the catastrophe. 
He clung to the rocks like a leech for his life. His 
support tottered beneath him. The root yielded 
threateningly, but stood the strain for all that. 
But where was the tutor? 

At that moment a self-possessed voice was heard 
below: ‘Cheer up, boys, I’m all right! Are you? 
If this rope holds, we’ll manage. Hang on hard 
while I stop and think. Don’t waste your breath 
in talk.” 

After half a minute, which almost seemed half 
an hour to the terrified boys, neither of whom 
dared utter a word, the tutor’s quiet voice came up 
again from below : 

“You’ve saved us, Dugald, holding on to that 
ladder. Don’t let it go for your life!’ 

“T can work it,” answered Duke, promptly. 

“Is that rope firm?” The tutor anxiously pitched 
his voice toward Jade. 

“It will hold if the root will.” 

“Then pass the ladder down, carefully. U’m 
about twenty feet below you, Dugald. The rocks 
all went under me. If they hadn’t, I should have 
been down too. I don’t mind a few bruises if we get 
out of this mess.” 

Duke obeyed the order cautiously. The tutor, 
clinging to the rope with one hand and with his legs, 
let the ladder down until the uppermost round came 


In fifteen minutes the sea would be upon them. | 

The rope and ladder were suspended out of all | 
reach. What should be done? What cewld be done? 
The tutor took the case in hand 

“Boys, we’ll have to run for it,” he said, “and with | 
the tide. The boat must be out that way, and we'll | 
whistle as we go. That will make more noise than 
calling, and will save breath. Pll take the whistle.” 

The coolness they displayed was wonderful. They | 
did not talk—they thought. The next few necessary 





his father’s yard. He wondered stupidly if the tide 
had ever risen there. Then he thought of the old 
woman who only filled her bottle half-full of sea- 


water, calculating on the rise of the tide. Then he | 
| thought of his first geological specimen. 


It was up 
in the attic in an old tin botany can. 

Suddenly it flashed upon his mind that this trip was 
all his fault. 
home and say—and everybody would always say—that 
he did it. Why should the other two be offered up on 
the shrine of his mad hobby? He did not regret his 
minerals, but he saw the wickedness of risking a 
life—two lives besides his own—for a dead rock. 

Becoming excited again, he made a movement as if 
he would jump into the water to propitiate the tide. 
The movement startled the other two. They all 
stood up. 

The water was within an inch of their feet. How 
Luckily for them, there are no breakers and waves on 
that coast when the air is calm and the tide comes in. 

Shriek, shriek, sounded the whistle. Oddly it 
seemed to the Duke as if it were a whistle announc- 
ing a different set in the dance. He vowed to himself 
never to fool away his manhood if he escaped alive. 
He consoled himself that he could not fool it away if 
he died; that was some comfort. Then he thought 
of a new suit of clothes he had ready to wear, with 
necktie to match. How much pains he had taken 


His thoughts began | 


If they were drowned, Skip would go | 


| away. With one shriek they yelled, ‘““Skip—O Skip! 
Thank God! O Skip!” 

The tender backed in to them. Knee-deep in water, 
they stepped feebly over the gunwale, and sank into 
the boat. Then the skipper broke down and sobbed 
like a child, “‘O boys, boys, boys! 
later —” 

The skipper was useless. He could not row. The 
tutor took the oars and kept the boat in position near 
the rock they had left. They sat for a long while in 
silence, watching the sea rise; it stole softly to the 
level where their heads had rested against the cliff; 
then splashed a little, and washed up. 

‘‘Never say there is nothing in Providence, from 
this time on,” said the tutor, soberly. ‘Here, Ado- 
niram Halfbucket! Come to, and take these oars, 
won’t you?” 

The skipper revived under the shock of his legal 
appellation, and rowed the tender off shore. 

“Where is the boat?” asked Jade, after the solem- 
nity of the moment had been broken. 
the rocks, is she?” 

Then the old sailor told them, in his own way, with 
many an interruption to offer praise for their deliver- 
ance, how the tide, coming in, had raised the Chisel’s 
anchor; how he had been below, cleaning the com- 
pass, and waiting anxiously for the whistle, when he 
heard Captain Iron, who was sailing by, shouting, 
“Ahoy there! You’re driftin’!’”? How he had rushed 
up and found himself in a strange place; how he had 
hauled in the useless anchor; how he and Snap had 
hoisted sail, but were beaten back by the fast incom- 
ing tide; how at last he had safely anchored, and had 
rowed along the coast as fast as he could, against 
eddies and currents, shouting as he went along; how 
he was further than he thought, and how he’d “never 
again take a lot of crazy youngsters a-huntin’ dimun’s 
as long as he lived.” 

The skipper, while he poured forth this story, had 


If I'd ben a minute 


“She isn’t on 


words came from Duke. “You hurry ahead, Mr. | with that tie! It cost him three dollars. He made a | rowed the boat well out into the bay. While they 





FACING THE 


into his hands, testing each part quietly. Then, with | Dawson, and look for a shelf to climb up on. I'll 


that round of the ladder in the bend of his arm, he 
slowly let himself down the rope until the end was 
almost reached. Now, with the skill of a trained 
athlete, he held on while he drew up the end of the 
line and hitched it to the top of the ladder. Finally 
he let rope and ladder descend, and sighed deeply. 
Both combined did not reach the bottom. 

“So far, so good,” he said. “Stay just where you 
are up there. Don’t move while I go down as‘far as 
I can.” 

With a cautious motion he descended. The ladder 
stood the test. It was then relatively easy to go 





| 


help Jade along. We shall make more by it, I know.” 

He linked his arm in Jade’s, and turned briskly 
from the water to the right. He had a new expres- 
sion of determination on his usually impassive face. 
His tutor said nothing, but grasped his hand. Stop- 
ping only to bid Jade cheer up, Dawson started off at 
arun,—not for his own life, but for those who were 
entrusted to him,—giving the danger signal with 
loud blasts upon the whistle as he ran. Meantime 
his eyes scoured the sea for the sloop, and the rocks 
for a place of safety. With one backward look he 
disappeared around the headland as the first ripple 


down those fifty rounds. The beach was quite twenty | gently broke at the feet of the boys following in his 


feet below the bottom round. 

“It must be done,” he said to himself. “It is our 
only hope. Here goes! Boys,’ he shouted, “when I 
call, let one of you start down carefully, and do as I 
tell him.” 

Then he hung and dropped. The pile of soft debris 
broke the force of his fall, and he was almost unhurt. 

“Next!”? he shouted. “I’m all right. Keep your 
heads! It’s easy.” 

The Duke came down brilliantly, shut his eyes, and 
let go. His tutor caught him almost in his arms, and 
ejaculated, “Thank God, you are safe!’ But Jade 
found more difficulty in the descent, and when at last 
he dropped he fell heavily upon the rock, and sank 
senseless while the blood streamed down his face. 

“It’s only a scalp-wound,” the tutor said, after a 
hasty examination. “Bring some water in your hat, 
and dash it in his face.” 

He turned to the sea. The Duke turned also. They 
stood as still as the stones that had betrayed them. 

“By George, the boat is gone!” cried the Duke, 
with surprising vehemence. It was true. The Chisel 
had disappeared. In place of her black hull and 
raking mast, the moon cast an unobstructed pathway 
of light. They were alone. 

It did not take long to revive Jade. That was their 
first solicitude. They carried him to a sandy place 
under the rocks, and there they bathed his head and 
dashed the cold salt water in his face. A little trick- 
ling stream fortunately clung to the boulders within 
their reach. A drink of fresh water from a felt hat 
soon put Jade on his feet. 

During the suspense, danger and excitement of the 





track. 

They could not go very fast. Jade was still dizzy, 
and the Duke had not much breath to spare. They 
clung to each other, skirting the cliff as closely as 
possible. 

The water crept up. Now it looked like a silver 


ghost, and now black like an inky octopus ready to 


clutch them down. The whistle sounded fainter. 
The boys toiled more slowly. Now and then one or 
the other slipped, and stepped ankle-deep, knee-deep, 
into the water; his companion helped him out, and 
on they stumbled together. 

Suddenly a shout was heard. It was from the tutor. 
“Hullo! All right, boys?” 

“Aye, aye, sir! Coming as fast as we can.” 

“T’ll meet you and help you. Here is the best place 
I can find.” 

It was indeed too late for anything better. Dawson 
had run as he never did in all his college career. He 
had found an elevated bench, perhaps eight feet 
above the level they were on, to which they could 
climb. After a hard struggle, the party managed to 
clamber upon the terrace. 


grew on this bench, and mocked the frightened boys 


with their air of life and safety. Panting hard, the 
lads propped themselves against the back-rock. 

Jade had now recovered his wonted resolution. A 
handkerchief dipped in salt water had stopped his 
bleeding. His exercise and the situation had been 
powerful stimulants. His late perturbation, due to 
the momentary madness of disappointment, was 
quite gone. 

The tutor kept blowing the whistle at intervals of 


past half-hour, the Duke had become grave and col-| half a minute. The water encroached upon their 


lected. He had become a man in a moment. His | resting-place. No beach was now visible; four feet | 


Delicate green things | 


RISING TIDE. 


gesture of disdain for his own foppery. This gesture 
startled the tutor, who exclaimed : 

“Do you see anything? Do you hear anything?” 

“No,” said the Duke; “I was thinking. I say, old 
fellow, you’ve been good tome. I think, perhaps, I 
deserve to die.” 

“Nonsense, boys! While there’s life there’s hope. 
What do you say to our praying?” asked the tutor, 
manfully. “I don’t force cant on you; but this is the 
time to join hands and do one’s best and not be 
ashamed of it.’ 

This young man had his own thoughts, too, in those 
solemn moments. He had been an ambitious fellow. 
He knew that he “had it in him.” He was admired 
and beloved, but he had his faults, and he reviewed 
them all. His mother’s face haunted him. Her aspi- 
ration was that her only boy, her pride, should 
become a minister. He had not objected; he had 
simply been trying to decide. Perhaps he thought if 
he did become a clergyman he should have to give up 
some of the pleasures of a free and social life. Now 
a sudden clearness came. He saw a pulpit, and in it 
was his father, with white and venerable head. He 
could not escape that vision. 
have been—poor mother!—if he had lived to carry on 
that inheritance of faith! 

Stretching out his hands, he prayed earnestly for 
forgiveness, for help. He had scarcely ceased when 
Jade shouted, ‘‘What’s that?”’ 

The water was above their ankles. 
heard. 

“Boys! Mr. Ja—ade! Mr. Duke! Mr. Daw—son!” 

The whistle shrieked. The boys shouted madly. 
“Here we are! Hurry up! Hurry up!” 
| The sound came nearer; it was almost under their 
| feet. 





A faint call was 





| “Mr. Jade! where are you? Mr. Dawson!” 
The boys strained their eyes to see. No Chisel was 
there; no boat was in sight. What cruel mockery! 
Could a friend have done it? Was it the curse of the 
| Blomidon Diamond that was taking on a human 
| voice, and that their skipper’s? 

In despair they stopped shouting. The tutor let 
| the whistle slip from his hands into the climbing 
water. The dreadful chill struck home. 

“Boys,” he said, slowly, “I’m afraid we are lost. 
Let us shout together once more, and then pray 
| again.” 
At that moment a shadow shot out not ten feet 


How pleased she would | 


were pulling around the point, they looked again, 
with one accord, at the place they had left. The 
tide had come. A gleam shot from the crag. It 
was the mysterious diamond, that seemed to flash a 
sardonic farewell to the adventurous party. 

“There she is, consarn her!” said the skipper, 
shaking a fist in that direction. 

“It is a Lorelei,” said the tutor, ‘“‘one can almost 
hear it sing.” 

“You don’t catch me fooling after specimens 
again,” ejaculated Jade. 

But Dugald Stewart Bremmer sat still. Was he 
a fool to have made all those manly resolves? His 
face lighted with more than common light; he was 
not ashamed of them. He looked at his tutor, 
whose eye answered him sympathetically. 

At that instant the flash became intensified four- 
fold. It was almost dazzling. The young men sat 
transfixed. Then a sudden darkness fell. The 
moon had passed beyond. 

“TI don’t think we shall ever see the Blomidon 
Diamond again,’’ murmured the tutor. Then he 
said, aloud: 

“Give way, Skip! Now for the Chisel and home!”’ 

“Amen!” answered the skipper, in a weather- 
worn bass. 

“Amen!” echoed Jade, feeling his wounded head. 

“Amen!” whispered Duke, so softly that no one 
heard. 

At this too sober moment the tender grated on 
the starboard side of the Chisel, and Snap, the 
cabin-boy, relieved the general solemnity by piping 
shrilly : 

“Say, there aint no vinegar left fer to hev on the 
beans!” HERBERT D. Warp. 
—__+o+—__ 


For the Companion. 


THE BUTCHER-BIRD. 


Shall I ever forget those times when the dreary 
winter had passed away, husking and hauling the 
maize from the shocks afield, and strewing the 

dried corn-stalks over the feed-lots for the hungry 
cattle? How the picture comes back of the sharp, 
bracing, morning air sniffed in from the surging 
wagon-box as it rose and fell, like an awkward 
surf-boat, with rough regularity, when the wheels 
lunged from crest to hollow of the hard-frozen, 
listed corn-rows; of the difficulty of standing in it 
unsupported, and the pride felt at the accomplish- 
ment; of the narrowing perspective of the long shock 
rows, and the magnitude of the field’s dimensions to 
a boy’s mind when gauged only by a husking peg. 

The monotony of it was sometimes broken at the 
finish of a shock, when we chased the homeless mice 
as they fled wildly to the next place of refuge. We 
sought to stamp upon the little creatures as they ran, 
and the enlarged area of our boot-bottoms, formed 
by the clinging mud, made our aim doubly fatal. So 
sticky was our Western soil that we often “jumped 
out of our boots” indeed in the excitement of the 
chase. How cruelly we enjoyed it! 

One day, when my feet had sunk unusually deep 
into the mire, and a little mouse had so far got the 
start of me that I had determined to let him go, we 
saw an ashen-gray, stoutly built bird fly quickly down 
in front of the mouse, strike him rapidly with its bill, 
gather him up with its beak, fly easily to a fence- 
stake, and begin to eat the little creature. 

We ceased our work as the bird made his meal, and 
wondered greatly as we watched. Most of us thought 
the bird was a “mocker,” but no one had ever seen a 
mocking-bird behave in that way. Besides, he was 
stouter and shorter than a “‘mocker;” but perhaps 
this diet of mice might account for that. 

We concluded, however, that the bird was not the 
mocking-bird, and called him a “mouse-bird,” and it 
was many years after that I learncd that he was the 
butcher-bird or shrike. 

We often saw this mouse-catching afterward, for 
the bird lingered near us, and had a mate as expert 
as he. They soon learned to know that our work 

would uncover their game; so I often gave up my 
| cruel sport in expectation of seeing thc bird capture 
| the fleeing mouse. If he were near, I was seldom 

disappointed, for you will soon see that a bird can be 
| as cruel as even some small boys are. 
| In a low bush in the “feed lot,” the pair built a 
bulky, brushy nest, bristling without with broken dead 
twigs, but otherwise thick-walled and feather-lined 
| very comfortably, and holding five or six greenish 
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dark eggs, speckled all over, and not much unlike 
those of the common blue-jay. 

A few weeks later, when, boylike, I laid my 
hat at the foot of the bush, and climbed up and 
peeped over in wonder at the downy fulness of 
the nest, I felt the sharp claws of a parent bird 
rake ruthlessly through my hair. This was new 
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States, from New England to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but he is said to be practically absent from 
the Gulf Coast and Florida, where the mocking- 
bird most abounds. 

They say, furthermore,—I do not know, and 
many of his friends doubt it,—that he mimics the 
cries of little birds in distress to call them to the 












tome. The harm- 
less scolding of 
mother birds I had never feared, but there was a 
business tone about the strident screech of the 
butcher-bird that I learned to respect. 

If you should call on the shrike in any of the 
prairie States of the Mississippi Valley, your first 
view of him will very likely occur as he is perched, 
sentinel-like, on the tip of some tall Osage orange 
branch, or as he plunges headlong to within a few 
feet of the earth, flutters rapidly along with wavy 
flight and soars up to another tall twig only a few 
rods away. 

How will you find him dressed? A clear bluish 
ash coat, with black sleeves and tail, a white vest 
sometimes a little soiled in wavy lines below, a 
whitish cap with a narrow black ribbon tied above 
the visor—these are the conspicnous features of 
his costume. 

He has an aquiline nose, a piercing eye, a defiant 
aspect, a pose of muscular self-confidence, and a 
strong resemblance generally, even in his flight, 
to a well-fed, prize-fighting sort of mocking-bird, 
that has developed a big head together with a 
notch and a hook at the end of his bill. 

In no other respect does he appear hawk-like; 
his feet and claws, though strong, are those of a 
percher. 

Wait a moment before you call on him, and let 
me tell you what “they say about him,”’ for the 
ornithologists have done their share of gossiping 
about this bird. They say he catches small 
chickens, kills canaries in their cages with a twist 
of the neck or a thrust to the brain; that he some- 
times enters a house after them; that he has a 
cruel habit of impaling little birds, animals and 
grasshoppers on the thorns of trees—even while 
yet alive—for what purpose is not agreed ; and his 
detractors say that he has more than one tree on 
which to gibbet his victims, and like some Western 
rough, keeps ‘‘private graveyards” of his own; 
that he cruelly kills more than he can eat, and 
stores a surplus for the shke of the mere miserly 
pleasure of hoarding—for he is fond only of the 
freshest meat. He will even capture and eat lizards 
in his eagerness for flesh. His legs and claws, 
with all his ferocity, are weak, and are never used 
in tearing his prey. 

Unhappily for the credit of the race of birds 
for gentleness, there are no less than thirty varie- 
ties of the shrike in existence in the Old World 
and New. The Romans and Greeks knew birds 
of this species, and gave him names which signi- 
fied, as our name for him signifies, a butcher. 
One of his Latin names survives in the scientific 
term for the species, Lantus, and the Greek term 
Collurio is also sometimes used. 

The butcher-bird will endure captivity, if he is 
given plenty of fresh beef. It is hard to under- 
stand, however, why any one should care for a 
bird with such an unlovely character as a pet, 
though he can sing quite prettily when in the 
mood. 

He is quite widely scattered through the United 
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rescue, and then takes his choice 
among them to eat or wantonly 
destroy. There is an old sort of 
folk-lore tradition—but I do not 
believe this—that he kills nine 
fresh victims each morning. In 
some places he is even called the 
Nine-Killer. 

But perhaps, after all, he is 
not much worse than those who 
talk about him so much. It was 
only the other day that, after I 

had taken an ample bag of quails, I 
whistled up to me a poor little straggler, 
and shot him down in cold blood as he 
flew away ; but I was out for sport! 
Give my regards to the butcher-bird when you 
call on him, for, after all, I believe we are enough 
alike to be almost akin. J. N. BasKETT?. 


——___—.4 9 


SUNSET. 
O peaceful scene of bloom and green 
And softened rays of silver sheen, 
Where twilight’s shade in Dyed glade 
=~ veils the qeoeete eart rye 
yrl pi bi oy with ems of light 
jewels of the dusky nig! 


Saicaeneds M. Folsom. 
— -- +o - 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


After holding frequent sessions through a period 
of over seven months, the Anti-Slavery Confer- 
ence at Brussels at last brought its labors to a 
close on June 23d. 

This important assembly was the result of a 
desire on the part of the great European powers 





to put an end, by acting in concert, to the abomi- 
nations of the African slave trade. It was first 
suggested by Great Britain, and the Conference 
was called last autumn by King Leopold of 
Belgium, to meet in November at his capital. 

Every power supposed to be interested directly 
or indirectly in the suppression of the hideous 
traffic in human beings was represented at its 
board; the representatives being divided into two 
ranks, those of plenipotentiaries and of delegates. 
The powers thus taking part were Great Britain, 
Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden, HE land, Belgium, 
Turkey, Congo Free State, Spain, Portugal, 
Persia, Zanzibar and the United States. Baron 
Lambermont, the eminent Belgian statesman, 
was chosen President. 

The work of the Conference was mainly per- 
formed by committees appointed from among its 
members; which committees considered the sub- 
jects specially committed to them, and reported 
thereupon to the general body. 

The committees were eight in number, and dealt 
with the following subjects: places of the capture 
of slaves, caravan routes, the traffic in slaves on 
the high seas, countries to which slaves are carried 
and sold, international tribunals for dealing with 
the slave trade, the traffic in liquor and arms 
among the Africans, general provisions and the 
revision of the Berlin agreement relating to the 
customs régime in the Congo Valley. 

Perhaps the most difficult matter for the Con- 
ference to deal with was as to searching ships, in 
order to discover whether the slave trade was 
going on secretly under the flag of some power. 

All the members of the Conference except those 
who represented France favored the giving to all 
the powers the right to search suspicious vessels 
for this purpose. under whatever flag they might 
be sailing. But France, which has always opposed 
the right of search, for a while resisted the pro- 
posal. At last the French representatives accepted 





a compromise, permitting a right of search for 








entie concealed sivas in cases of _— 
vessels under five hundred tons. 

At the last moment Holland refused to sign the 
“general act,’’ or whole series of proposals of the 
Conference, because she would not agree to the 
imposition of import duties in the Congo Free 
State. But it is hoped that Holland will not 
adhere to this attitude. 

Of course the Conference was a deliberative 
body, without any power to enforce its decision. 


Its duty was to present to the powers a well- | 


considered scheme for putting an end to the slave 
trade in Africa; a scheme which the powers might 
adopt and put in force by joint action. 

This the Conference has now done. It remains 
to be seen whether its long and careful labors 
will be followed up by the adoption of their pro- 
posals, and by powerful and united action by the 
nations in carrying them into general and prac- 
tical effect. 

At last the entire sea-coast of Africa, as well as 
vast tracts of the interior, has come under the 
control of the different European powers. If, 
therefore, the powers agree to work together to 
suppress the slave trade, they can probably, toa 
large extent, prevent the carrying of slaves out 
of the continent. 

At the same time, the nations would do much 
toward abolishing the traffic, if they would adopt 
the suggestions of the Conference to suppress the 
slave marts outside of Africa, and to put restric- 
tions on the African trade in liquor, arms and 
ammunition. 

—————~<oe—_—___— 


For the Companion. 
AN AUGUST MORNING. 


A eames LJ hg glide down the river; 
warm-b drowsy wind creeps softly by; 
And Marigold, athat brave, old-fashioned maid, 
In dainty cloak of beaded dew array 
Watches her lover climb the eastern sky. 


Emma C. Dowb. 
—_\—___+or—__—_-_ 
A NEW SILVER LAW. 


The most important law passed by Congress 
at its present session is that relating to the coin- 
age of silver. Since February, 1878, the law has 
required the Secretary of the Treasury to expend 


}each month not less than two million dollars and 


not more than four millions in the purchase of 
silver, which he is required to coin into standard 
dollars. The Secretary is also directed to issue 
silver certificates in exchange for silver dollars, 
and the coin is retained to redeem the certificates 
when presented. 

A complete change is made in this system by 
the new law. The Secretary is required to buy 
four and one-half million ounces troy of silver 
each month at the market price, but he is not to 
pay more than a dollar for so much silver as is 
contained in a coined dollar. ; 

From the present time until July next two 
million silver dollars are to be coined each mouth. 
After July 1, 1891, only so many silver dollars 
are to be coined as may be needed to redeem silver 
certificates presented. The silver purchased and 
not coined is to be held by the government in the 
form of bullion. 

Certificates are to be issued to the exact amount 
of the cost of silver bought by the Treasury. 
The certificates will be full legal tender for all 
purposes, except for the payment of debts where 
another mode of payment is agreed upon in the 
contract. The government undertakes to redeem 
the certificates, when presented, in coin, either 
gold or silver at its own option. 

It will be seen that whereas, under the old law, 
the issue of silver or of certificates representing 
it diminished as the price of silver in the market 
advanced, the issue will hereafter increase as the 
price advances. At one dollar an ounce the gov- 
ernment receives for two million dollars silver 
enough to make almost two million five hundred 
and eighty-six thousand silver dollars. At one 
dollar and ten cents an ounce it receives enough 
to make only two million three hundred and fifty- 
one dollars. 

Under the new law, if it buys four and a half 
million ounces at one dollar an ounce, it will issue 
four and a half million dollars in certificates. If 
it pays one dollar and ten cents, it will issue cer- 
tificates to the amount of four million nine hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Another fact which is to be noted is that the 
new certificates will represent, not the certain defi- 
nite weight of silver in a dollar, but so much 
silver as was worth a dollar in the market on the 
day it was purchased. 

The new law was the outcome of a very long 
contest in Congress. There was a strong demand 
for the measure known as ‘free coinage,”” which 
means that any person might take to the mint a 
quantity of silver, and receive coin for it at the 
rate of a dollar for each three hundred seventy- 
one and a quarter grains of pure silver. Free 
coinage was supported by nearly all the Demo- 
crats in each House of Congress, and by a few 
Republicans. The bill as passed received no 
Democratic votes in either House. 

There is one class of opinion that was not rep- 
resented at all on either side, for there are many 
people who do not think that a more extensive 
use of silver as money than at present is either 
desirable or safe; but those who hold to this view 
were in so small a minority that they were forced 
to yield their convictions and ‘‘compromise’’ in 
order to prevent the passage of a bill providing 
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an one coinage, to which romp were most of all 
opposed. 

Unfortunately, political manceuvring has had 
too large a share in the framing of the silver act. 
The country enters upon a truly novel currency 
experiment, the effect of which only time can 
determine. 

—_—__—+or—__—_———_ 


TACTLESS. 


There is a class of unfortunates one of whom is 
usually to be found in every school or community. 
They are often able, scholarly and witty; they have 
kind, generous hearts, yet they go stumbling stupidly 
through life, wounding the hearts and nerves of 
acquaintances and friends at every step. 

Mary Campbell belongs to this order of girls. She 
spends a winter in laboring faithfully with a Sunday- 
school class of poor children, and then mortally 
offends them by harshly telling them of their faults, 
and hoping that when they meet her in the autumn 
their conduct will be greatly improved. She anxiously 
r ds the minister, just after a tedious dis- 
course, to study Robertson’s sermons as models of 
force and vivacity. She insists on talking to a man 
just married to a second wife of the virtues of the 
first. She gives handsome gowns and hats to her 
poorer ins, and invariably adds, ‘‘Because you 
can’t afford it, you know, my dear.” 

When one does her a favor, if it be but the gift of 
a bunch of roses, she is careful to send before night- 
fall a present of at least equal money value. 

Her brother many years ago gave up drinking, but 
whenever she is with him now she harasses him with 
thanksgivings for his reform, and tells the story of 
his fall and victory to any stranger who may be 
present. 

With all these blunders, Mary’s intentions are 








| kind, and it never has occurred to her that her in- 


stincts are not fine or her remarks delicate and sym- 
pathetic. 

“The most intolerable of all people,” remarks a 
witty American, “is the foolish man who means 
well.” 

Our French cousins called the unerring perception 
which enables us to say without fail the right thing 
in the right place the sixth sense. Some of us are 
born with it. It is as natural a trait, indeed, in the 
American character as it is rare in that of some other 
peoples. 

It can be gained by cultivation of a kindly spirit, 
and the habit of placing ourselves momentarily in 
each man’s place before we speak to him. 

~~ 


— —+>>— a 
SAYING SOMETHING AND NOTHING. 


The conversation of the best-bred people is delight- 
fully free from personalities. ‘“‘What did she talk 
about?” asked one lady of a friend who had just 
made a cal] upon a new-comer in the town. 

“She talked of people,” was the quiet answer. 
“She told me news about persons I had never seen, 
and unknown to me, and called them by their Chris- 
tian names.” 

The fact was significant; it indicated the stranger’s 
characteristics, and settled the position which she 
was thereafter to occupy in the place. 

Sometimes, mere carelessness prompts such per- 
sonal gossip, and again it springs from poverty of 
mind. 

“TI didn’t have anything to say,” replied a worthy 
old lady, whose husband had rebuked her for enter. 
taining some guests with personalities, “and I had to 
say semething.” 

So that “something” becomes gossip, and gossip 
degenerates into scandal. One cannot always re- 
member, at such a moment, that good-breeding as 
well as the Christian religion, requires him to consider 
things and ideas rather than people. 

A gentle and kindly old minister had rather an 
alarming way of checking the conversation, when it 
touched personality. 

“Of course,” he would say when a parishioner told 
him, “in confidence,” some tale which detracted from 
the reputation of another, “of course, I shall feel at 
liberty to tell him exactly what you say. He ought 
to know, for his own good.”” And after that depres- 
sing threat, the talebearer was usually very willing to 
hold his peace. 

The well-bred man not only refrains from speaking 
evil, but scorns to notice it when it assails his own 
name. The daring motto belonging to the Keiths of 
Scotland, ‘They say. What say they? Let them say!” 
is that of gentlemen the world over. 

It should be the resolution of every guest in any 
house, to carry thither no shred of personal gossip. 
On the great archway of an English residence are 
inscribed the words: 

“Bring good news, and knock boldly.” 

There is none living among us who will not be the 
better for resolving to carry his hosts, not only good 
news, but clean speech, and with that upon his lips, 
he may, indeed, “knock boldly.” 


tee 
PREPARE FOR THE FAIR. 


There are indications in different parts of the coun. 
try that, as The Companion formerly suggested, the 
children of America will. be represented in the 
World’s Fair to be held at Chicago. Industrial 
schools are already preparing to make exhibits of 
the work of their pupils; from the Academies of Art 
and Design specimens of the drawings of the young 
est students are to be sent as well as the finished 
pictures of the masters. 

There will probably, too, be a full representation of 
the methods of all American schools, from kinder- 
gartens to the universities, with, whenever practica 
ble, some display of the results. 

The Western newspapers promise that certain 
juvenile musical associations will give concerts dur- 
ing the progress of the fair, and one of the most 
interesting exhibits will be, as it was in 1876, the col 
lection of college, school and other amateur period. 
icals and newspapers. 

But a better way for the young people to take a 
part in this great exhibition will be to show not their 
own achievements, but the resources of their country- 

All the world already knows the young American. 
Indeed, the chief fault which he has in the eye of 
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this world is that he is too fond of putting himself 
en évidence, boastfully calling attention to his own 
merits. 

But it is quite possible for any young person of 
ability and energy to collect during the two years be- 
fore the Chicago Fair a complete exhibit of the 
minerals, birds, ferns, insects, or other natural prod- 
ucts of the section in which he lives. 

The boy or girl who attempts to make such a collec- 
tion will attain, even in case of failure, a large and 
valuable amount of knowledge, and the habit of keen, 
close and methodic observation, which will be of use 
when the exhibition shall long have been forgotten. 


———~or—___—_—_- 
THROWING OFF THE SCENT. 


When Bismarck represented Prussia in the Diet at 
Frankfort, says a writer in the New Review, he 
strongly suspected that his letters and despatches 
were tampered with in the interest of Austrian diplo- 
macy. At last he discovered a remedy, the ingenuity 
and perfect detail of which is illustrative of his way 
of doing things. 

On one occasion, after a stormy meeting, he and an 
officer of the Hanoverian embassy walked away 
together, and as they walked, spoke of this grievance 
from which they had suffered. 

Presently the Hanoverian remarked that Bismarck 
led the way out of the more fashionable quarter of 
the town into dingy and yet more dingy by-ways. As 
they entered a particularly dirty street Bismarck drew 
out his gloves, which usually remained in his pocket, 
drew them on and buttoned each carefully. 

This done he entered one of the little shops where 
the poor buy cheese, pickles, dried fish, lamp oil and 
other commodities. 

“Boy,” said Bismarck to a dull looking lad behind 
the counter, “do you sell soap?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What soap? What sorts have you got?” 

“This and this, and here’s another,” said the boy, 
putting before Bismarck a variety of strong-scented 
cakes. 

“Well, and how much is this?” the diplomatist 
asked, handling one of the cakes; ‘‘and how much 
this?” fumbling with another. A piece was selected, 
when Bismarck, as if suddenly recollecting himself, 
plunged his hand into a breast pocket and drew out 
an unenclosed letter. Apparently annoyed at his own 
forgetfulness, he cried, “‘Do you ooll envelopes, boy? 
bring them out!” 

Envelopes—wretched things—were produced, the 
letter was placed in one, and Bismarck began to 
address it. But with a thick glove on and tightly 
buttoned up, this was not easy to do. So he flung 
down the pen impatiently and said, ‘Here, boy; 
you can write I suppose?” and gave the address, 
which the boy awkwardly scrawled upon it. Then 
Bismarck took the letter and left the shop. 

“Now,” said he to his friend, when they had passed 
outside, as he put the letter to his nose, “what with 
the soap, the herring, the candles and the cheese, I 
don’t think they’ll smell my despatch under that!” 


— tm 
BUTTONS. 


A curious discussion of a quite unimportant matter 
arose lately in a party of ladies and gentlemen. Why 
is it, it was asked, that men’s garments always button 
to the right,—that is, have the button-holes on the 
left side,—while the garments of women commonly 
button the other way, from right to left? 

Trifling as the matter was, the people who discussed 
it found it interesting. It appeared, from a compari- 
son of notes, that women reserve to themselves a 
certain amount of liberty in this matter, whereas 
men do not. Now and then a woman’s dress or cloak 
as found which buttons from left to right. Men often 
have double-breasted coats, but if the garment is 
buttoned to the left, it is a pretty sure sign that the 
left row of button-holes is quite unpresentable. 

A lady insisted that men’s uniformity in this regard 
is due to their being much more the creatures of 
habit than women are; but since three-quarters of 
the buttoned dresses and cloaks of women present 
were buttoned to the left, this seemed to make them 
also the creatures of habit; but why the opposite 
habit? 

A scientific gentleman in the party declared that 
the whole thing had a foundation in scientific fact. 
“Man,” he said, “‘possesses an eccentric movement— 
that is to say, a movement tending to fly the centre, 
—whereas woman, on the other hand, is concentric in 
her movements. We may infer the inferiority of 
woman from this fact, because the eccentric move- 
ment, or movement of expansion, is indicative of 
superior physical and moral powers.” 

This explanation sounded well, and was flattering 
to the men of the party, but it was open to the ob- 
jection that it meant nothing—or whatever meaning 
it had, was beyond the comprehension of any one 
present, except the man of science himself. 

An old lady was finally appealed to to explain the 
fact. ‘I suppose,” she said, “that it’s because they’ve 
simply got in the habit of it.” 

“But how did they get in the habit of it?” 

“Because they had to get into some habit.” 

Since there was nothing more to be said on the 
subject, the problem was given up. 


—— — —~+Oor-——<“—i—C 
DOUBLE IMPRESSIONS. 


We often hear of people who are “color-blind,” and 
are apt to pity them, while there are others who are 
particularly sensitive to slight differences of color. 
There are still other cases, illustrative of the strong 
influence of colors upon certain minds, which are 
now attracting considerable attention from scientists. 
In Germany, particularly, eminent psychologists are 
making a study of the subject. 

Nussbaum was among the first to draw notice to 
such cases, which are called “double impressions or 
perceptions.” He was not a musical man, and could 
not, from the sound, distinguish between an “a” and 
a “g”’ struck on the piano or another instrument. 

But the tone affected him not only as a sound; at 
the same time he received an impression of color; if 
this impression was sufficiently distinct, he could, by 
the simple exercise of his memory, easily recognize 
the tone the next time he heard it. This he did in 





many cases, although at times the impression of 
color was too faint to be distinguished. 

His brother, who had a musical ear, nevertheless 
received this impression of color, in even a greater 
degree; it accompanied many sounds, aside from 
musical ones. The sound of wagon wheels was ac- 
companied by the impression of gray color. A musical 
chord gave a gradually widening mass of mixed tints, 
and during a musical performance, especially upon 
the piano, he received frequent impressions of flashes 
of different colors. 

There are other forms of ‘‘double impressions,” 
when the senses of taste, smell and feeling are ac- 
companied by impressions, received more or less dis- 
tinetly, of color. Fechner, a celebrated psychologist, 
is making a special study of this subject. He has sent 
papers, asking for examples of this kind, to many 
places, and one association alone has sent him over 
four hundred cases. 


—_—__+o-—___—— 
A PRINCE WHO BIT. 


Much light will be thrown upon the character and 
career of Napoleon III. by the memoirs, soon to ap- 
pear, of Madame Cornu, who was the foster-sister, 
the early playmate and the almost life-long confidante 
of the last emperor of the French. Certain anticipa- 
tions of this work have already appeared in Paris. 
Madame Cornu, whose maiden name was Hortense 
Lacroix, was the daughter of one of Queen Hor- 
tense’s ladies of honor. She was a year younger than 
Louis Napoleon; she was educated with him at St. 
Loo and Arenenberg, and was his daily playmate as 
a child. 


“He was a very attractive child,” Madame Cornu 
has said; “gentle, intelligent, and more like a girl 
than a boy. When we quarrelled, he did not strike 
me—he bit me. 

“<T never struck you,’ he said to me afterward. 

“He,’ I answered, ‘you never struck me, but how 
man. times you’ve bitten me!’ 

Not to strike, but to bite—that was the whole 
nature of the man.” 

As he grew older, Louis Napoleon became a taci- 
turn, moody, dreamy, even timid boy, who needed to 
be actually shaken by his young foster-sister Hor- 
tense now and then to bring him to a realizing sense 
of the world about him. 

He early became seized with the notion that he was 
a creature of fate, and was ogg, Bae some to great 
deeds by an irresistible destiny e believed that he 
would fill more pages of history than his uncle, Napo- 
leon I., and that these pages would actually be more 
brilliant than those his uncle had filled. 

When his elder brother died, the idea took posses- 
sion of him that he must work his way to the throne 
of France. ‘‘To this object,” says Madame Cornu, 
“he would have sacrificed Euro e, France, his best 
friends—his very self.” She declares that he did not 
possess the moral sense. He even cultivated his 
morbid, moo dy manner in order to give the world an 
impression of self-contained, contemplative great- 
ness, and trained himself to a trick <4 oo his 
eyes half-shut which was not natural to h 

His foster-sister Hortense refused to oe him for 
eleven years after he overthrew the liberties of 
France, so great was her detestation of that act. 
After the birth of his son, the Prince Imperial, she 
renewed her acquaintance with his family, but never 
entered into political sympathy with him. She had 
always a suspicion of his purposes and a vivid sense 
of his cruelties, derived in part, perhaps, from the 
bites which he inflicted upon her in her childhood. 


——-_—$4~@p——___—_—_ 
MUTUAL. 


“It is hardly possible to be original in such a big 
world as this,” said a dear old lady. “I don’t feel 
very lonely in any of my prejudices. Somebody is 
sure to share them.” Two ladies travelling together 
recorded a solemn resolution, before starting, that, if 
they made acquaintances by the way, they would 
cannily avoid telling their own destination. 


“For,” said they, “according to the tales we have 
heard, casual acquaintances are always offering their 
comeeay on any route, and we don’t propose being 

led ‘with unwelcome companions.” 

Now it happened that they did make many acquain- 
tances, and that all these “ le stadiously avoided 
any reference to their ow Wage of travel. What 
could the reason be? Neither of the two ladies 
guessed, until one evening a chance bit of conversa- 
tion, overheard on shipboard, enlightened them. 

“Don’t tell a soul where we are going, dear,” a lady 
was saying to her husband, “or we shall have some 
of these small parties joining us. Don’t lie, dear, but 
evade them somehow!”’ 

Then the two travellers looked at each other with 
eyes opened to a wider worldly experience. For the 
first time, they realized that they were not merely 
avoiders of ot ers, but persons to be avoided. 

The anecdote finds a parallel in the true story of 
three teachers who went for a few weeks to a summer 
resort, and resolved beforehand to tell no one their 
occupation. 

“T hate to be classified in advance,” said their 
spokeswoman, and with this the others agreed 
heartily. 

Their stay was delightfully enlivened by the society 
of another party of cultivated women, and it was 
= when addresses were exchanged, on the last 

t together, that the latter were discovered also 
to e teachers. 

“We determined not to let any one know,” said 
one, amid the general merriment that followed dis- 
covery. “We so hated to be classified!” 


——~~or—__—__ 
FAIENCE WARE. 


The oldest as well as one of the most honored of 
the various sorts of art work is that of ceramics, or 
the art of pottery. The turning of the potter’s wheel 
to fashion rounded vessels dates back to a very re- 
mote period of history. 


From making shapes suited to practical, daily uses, 
beauty of form and fine finish came also to be consid- 
ered important, as the idea of making vases and jugs 
for ornament as well as use, grew in favor. 

Next came the desire to find a material which 
should be so strong that vessels made of it would not 
break easily, and which would be capable of taking 
on a glaze or polish which would add to the beauty of 
the vessels, and make it — to keep them clean and 
bright. Also it was desirable to prevent, if possible, 
the breaking off or ee of fine particles when 
the vessels were filled with water, as that was a de- 
fect of the soft and porous terra-cotta. 

he eager search after such a material resulted in 
the vessels of glazed clay in the manufacture of 
which the Italian city of Faenza acquired great fame, 
insomuch that the name of Faience ware is at the 
present day generally — to many kinds of 
earthen ware and porcelain vessels. 

Itis probable that t the skilled artisans of the Asiatic 
tribes knew and practised this art of manufacturing 
glazed clay many centuries before the Florentine 
workman and artist, Luca Della Robbia, at the end 
of the fifteenth century, manufactured the superior 
white enamel, with which he overlaid his beautiful 
vases. Through his improvements it came about that 
the large factories in Faenza for the making of pot- 
tery learned to glaze or enamel their vases In asim- 
ilar way. 
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AUGUST. 
Th. 7. U. S. War Department organized, 1789. 
Fr. 8. Funeral of General Grant in New York, 1885. 
Sa. 9. Fort William Henry captured by the French, 1757. | 
Su. 10. New Hampshire granted to Mason and Gorges, | 
1622 
Mo. 
Tu. 
We 


11. Pres. Carnot of the French Republic born, 1837. 
12. General Boulanger condemned to imprisonment for 
. 13. Lawrence, Kansas, burned, 1863. (life, 1889. | 





For the Companion. 
A COUNTRY ROAD. | 


The elms that bend above the road, | 
Are loud with summer’s song, 
And slowly winds the heavy load 

The dusty way along. 


The mowers in the meadow land, 


With brawn 
Swing the keen, gleaming scythe. 

And by the brook, that winds between 
The willows bending low 

A thread of brightest silver sheen, 
The angler wanders slow. 

The thrushes on the wooded ledge 
Make music sweet and clear; 

And by the river’s reeded edge, 
The blackbird’s call you hear. 

Where 2 le clover blooms are sweet, 

And dandelions blink, 

Above his mate’s safe hid retreat 
Loud sings the bobolink. 

And in the pasture on the hill, 
Where blackberries are free, 

The children all their baskets fill, 
And shout in merry glee. 

The meek-eyed cattle silent stand, 
And watch the happy throng, 

Whose laughter, in the summer land, 
Is sweeter than a song. 

Like gleams of gold the star-flowers shine 
Among the grasses tall, 

That cluster by the clambering vine 
That clothes the tumbling wall. 

And here the brown song sparrow wakes 
Its low, melodious note, 

That on the brooding silence breaks, 
Like horns that sound remote. 

Now voices rise where bending grain 
In harvest splendor waits, 

And then a narrow stretch of plain 
Is silent as the Fates, 


And so the winding roadway weaves 
Its charm, till at the last 

The hanging, moss-grown farmhouse eaves 
Their shadows o’er it cast. 


Tuomas 8S, COLLIER. 
———_ +~eor  — — 


For the Companion. 
GOD’S MESSENGERS. 


The warden of the State penitentiary, situated 
in a seaboard city, recently related a singular 
incident which had come within his knowledge, 
and on which a long story has since been founded. 

A respectable mechanic fell into bad company 
and was led to commit a theft. He was convicted 
and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. When 
he was taken to prison his wife and child, with 
his dog, a fine Scotch collie, were waiting at the 
gates. He bade them farewell, and the great iron 
doors shut him away from them. His sobbing 
wife carried her baby home, but the dog re- 
mained. 

The faithful creature hung about the gate for 
days, whining for its master, and at last took up 
its abode with a poor baker who lived near by, 
and who had now and then thrown it a bone. It 
made a visit occasionally to its old home, but 
always returned to watch the gate behind which 
its master had disappeared. 

After two years the convict’s wife died sud- 
denly, and the little girl was adopted by stran- 
gers; but the wretched man in his cell knew 
nothing of all this, and thought himself forgotten. 
In his long solitude he had repented, and by the 
grace of God was resolved to lead a new life when 
he should return to the world. 

The day came for his discharge. A small sum 
of money was given to him, and in the clothes 
which he had worn upon his entrance he was led 
outside the huge iron gates. 

Where should he go? He was homeless, without 
a friend on earth. Among all the crowds of the 
great city not a kindly hand was held out to 
welcome him. He stood trembling and weak, 
then turned to a neighboring gin-shop. The doors 
of vice are always open, and inside is a cheerful 
greeting. But as he turned an old dog leaped on 
him, licked his hand and face, and gambolled 
about him barking wildly. 

The man took his one faithful friend in his arms 
and sat down on the curbstone, crying with joy. 
He was not alone. God had sent him a friend. 

The collie led him to his daughter; he claimed 
her, took her to the far West and began life anew, 
honest and happy. God’s messenger had done 
His work. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, we are told, was re- 
minded by the chirping of a robin of his mother’s 
house, which he had forsaken ; and the wild youth 
returned home, to become the great teacher who 
should help to make savage Europe Christian. 

Every day our Heavenly Father sends mes- 
sengers to bring us closer to Himself: the familiar 
field flowers, which remind us of our innocent 
childhood; the old songs, which we loved when | 
our lives were simpler and truer than now; the | 
unselfish deed of some modern hero; a line in a 





| soldier of M. Simon’s narrative, having served in the 


| neighbors,” she replied. 


- THE YOUTH’S 
poem or a newspaper; a chance-spoken word, or | 
even the face of a stranger. | 

There is no creature of God so lowly, that He | 
may not use it as His interpreter and messenger, | 
filling our hearts with a sudden tenderness, and 


steadying our souls with new faith and a brighter 





—— +0 
LOYAL. 


A touching illustration of the loyalty of the Alsa- 
tians to France at the time of the annexation of | 
Alsace by Germany was the conduct of a soldier’s | 
widow, described by Jules Simon in’a recent volume. 


claims, yielded with bitter sorrow their connection | 
with France, and only adopted the laws of the con- | 
querors when the change was forced upon them. The 


French army with credit, retired, giving up a sure 
prospect of advancement to return to Alsace, marry 
the daughter of his schoolmaster, and himself be- 
come a village schoolmaster. 


I once visited Frederick and his wife in their pretty 
little country home. The large garden was filled 
with flowers and fruit. Nota foot of earth was un- 
occupied; not a weed was to be seen. Wheat and 
oats grew in a small field. These were the pride of 
Frederick and his two sons. In a pasture near a 
stream a fine cow grazed. Of his sons Frederick 
said, “I want them first to be soldiers; after that 
schoolmasters, laborers, whatever they wish.” 

During the struggle of Alsace against the German 

ssession in 1870 and 1871, I was not surprised to 

ear that Frederick had been chosen as an officer, and 
had distinguished himself by his courage and good 
judgment. : 

One day when I was busy at my office in Paris, the 
servant handed me a piece of paper on which I was 
shocked to read, “‘The widow of Frederick and his 
only son.” 

I hastened to receive them. Sorrow and poverty 
had changed them. The widow showed me the cross 
of honor which had been fastened on her husband in 
the hospital, and told me the details of his death as 
she had learned them from his colonel. 

“My son Paul was then seventeen years old,” she 
said. ‘He wished to join the army. ‘It is my turn,’ 
he urged, and I did not try to restrain him. I knew 
his father would have wished him to go. He is gone; 
it was not a bullet—it was typhoid.” 

Mother and son had had a long journey through 
the German lines. Several times they had been 
arrested. Some of the railroads were blocked. They 
had travelled much of the way on foot, had had only 
bread to eat, and had only a little money left. Point- 
ing to her son, she said, “‘He has been so good! In 
the saddest and most dangerous moments he has 
thought only of me.” 

was thinking with concern of how they were to 
live. “At home you have some land and a cow?” 


said I. 

“TI sold the cow and nearly all the furniture to the 
“They did not pay very 
much, not because they are hard-hearted, but they 
are nearly ruined. We have lived on that money.” 

‘“‘But you kept the land?” I asked. 

She looked at me in surprise, and exclaimed, ‘“‘To 
keep that we must have stayed in Alsace, and become 
Germans !”’ 

She had not even Sey ny of it. She had Waa he g 
sure, if simple, comfort for dire agen | without hesi- 
tation, as one submits to necessity, feeling that there 
is no other Len 6 

I must have looked perplexed. She read my face, 
and said, simply, ‘‘The army.” 

I had forgotten, but I understood. The son was 
fourteen. If they stayed in Alsace he must, when he 
reached the military age, join the German army, must 
serve against France in the army that had killed his 
father and his brother. She had brought him to 
France to become a soldier before he was of age. She 
had no feeling of anger, no wish to avenge those she 
had lost. She only wished to give him also. I thought 
I divined this, and I was right as it proved. 

hen he was sixteen the boy became a soldier. 
Later he became an officer, served at Tonkin, and 
roved himself worthy of his father and his country. 
tmployment was found for the mother. They had 
shown themselves loyal to France, but they remained 
loyal Alsatians. In Alsace they had left, not the 
paternal cottage, it was theirs no longer, only two 
graves—and their hearts. 


——_-—4@e=————————— 
FRANKLIN AND THE “STOVE-PIPE.”’ 


The year 1890 is not the hundredth anniversary of 
so many famous events as the year 1889, but it 
has one distinction peculiar to itself. It is the cen- 
tenary of the “‘stove-pipe hat,” which had its first 
recognized beginnings among the hatters of Paris— 
who then, as now, set the civilized world’s fashions 
in head-gear—in the year 1790. According to the 
French authorities on this subject, the tall hat which 
has, in one form or another, for nearly a hundred 
years been the mark of elegance and conformity to 
fashion, had its beginning in Benjamin Franklin’s 
modest Quaker broad-brim. 


When Franklin went to France, during the Ameri- 
can War of Independ , he b , as is well 
known, an object almost of adoration on the part of 
the Parisians. His simple, homely, honest manners 

uite captivated a people who were heartily sick of 
the frivolity, the pretence, the profligacy, the dandy- 
ism of the old French court. 

Franklin’s wise and witty philosophy and serene 
amiability won their minds and hearts as well; and 
he —- became the emblem and type of repub- 
lican simplicity. 

Even his Quaker hat came in for a share of the 
general admiration; and during the years which pre- 
ceded the French Revolution, the Parisian hatters 
began to imitate it in their manufactures. Only, to 
adapt it in some oe to French tastes, they nar- 
rowed the brim and lengthened the stiff, flue-like 


crown. 

With the breaking out of the Revolution and the 
downfall of royalty, there came a sort of rebellion 
against the manners and even the dress of the old 
court. The ancient Greeks and Romans were drawn 
upon for models in women’s garments, and a new 
head-gear was demanded for men. 

At this juncture, nothing seemed so fitting to the 
republican hatters as the modified broad-brim of 
Franklin; and in the year 1790, therefore, the reg- 
ular manufacture of it was begun, and it was put 
upon the market. 

It soon came into general use. “John Bull,” the 
typical Englishman, adopted it, and its primitive 
form is still preserved in his conventional portrait. 
But the “élégants” soon lengthened its crown into 
the semblance of an actual section of a stove-pipe, 
and narrowed its brim until it became next to noth- 





ing. 

The hat has remained in fashion ever since, though 
it has undergone many modifications of form in 
obedience to the caprices of the changing years. It 








still changes from year to year; at one time its brim 
extends outward and rolls upward, and its crown | 
flares, bell-like, at the top; and again the crown | 
recedes into itself and becomes a mere cylinder, and | 
the brim is a rim and nothing more. But any old | 
“‘stove-pipe,” if kept long enough, will come in| 
fashion again. 

At first the tall hat was made of felt, and that | 
material long continued to be the predominating one. | 
Now it is oftenest made of silk. In the first half of | 
the present century it became a gorgeous aflair of | 


COMPANION. _ 


ample dimensions and of white, fuzzy silk material. 
Occasionally an old ges is still found who 
wears a hat of this fuzzy material; but it is now 
regarded much as the three-cornered hat was when 
Doctor Holmes wrote his “Last Leaf :’’ 


“And the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that 
Are so queer !” 


The tall hat has always been an object of ridicule. 
Nicknames and slang terms abound for it in every 
per The French terms chapeau-tube and tuyau 
de poéle correspond in poets closely to the Ameri- 
can “stove-pipe” and the English “‘chimney-pot.” In 
the United States it is very often called a “‘plug-hat,” a | 
term which seems to have reference to its resemblance 
to a solid cylinder used in stopping up a hole. | 

In spite of ridicule, however, the hat. continues to 

worn so commonly throughout Europe and Amer- 





| The people of Alsace heroically resisted the German | ica that it has been styled the “badge of civiliza- 


tion.” The wearing of it is by no means so common 
in this country as it is abroad; but if we are not so 
civilized as the English our head gear is more com- 
fortable than theirs. | 


———____ ~@-—____— 
For the Companion. 


THE RIVALS. 


Straight to the town the train runs down; 
The brook winds in and out, 

Hiding its face a moment’s space 
To leap forth with a shout. . 

And one goes swift as the winds that lift 
The twigs in the tempest’s wrath, 

And the other slow as children go 
When wild-flowers edge their path. 


With burst of smoke at the piston stroke, 
With clamor of brass and steel, 
The train runs down to the market town 


With its swinging bell ——. 
But the glad little brook with its sweet, shy look 


Steals on to the town as well; 
And it breathes a song as it winds along 
That the steam-king may not quell. 


CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 
—_——_+or—__—_ 
ENDING THE WAR. 


Doctor Holmes’s famous assertion that “logic is 
logic” has never been disputed, so far as we are 
aware, but it often happens, nevertheless, that things 
do not fall out in what seems to be their logical 
order. Sometimes facts and experience fail to con- 
form themselves to what the processes of logic de- 
termine ought to occur. In the following instance, 
cited by the New York Sun, logic said that the war 
was ended. But logic was at fault. 

As we lay facing the rebel lines around Petersburg 
during the last winter of the war, the men in the rifle 
pits refrained from firing at each other, except when | 
ordered to do so in order to cover some new move- 
ment. 

One night I was in a pit about half a mile from 
what is known as the “‘crater,” and soon found that 
there was a “Johnny” in a pit facing me, only a 
stone’s throw away. Everything was quiet in that 


| great 





neighborhood, and I had been in the pit about an 
hour when he called out: 

a Yank, what about this hyar wah?” 

*““What do you mean?”’ 
“When are you-uns gwine to quit?” 
“When you are licked out of your boots.” 
“Shoo! You can’t do it in a hundred years.” 
“Well, we are going to keep py 
He was quiet for a few minutes; then he said: 
owe Yank, this is an awful wah.” 
“ es.”” 
“Heaps o’ good men being killed.” 
“Yes.” 
HE ey o’ property gwine to wreck.” 
“ es.” 


‘Does you-uns lay it to me?” 

“Well, you are helping to keep the war going.” 

“And I hadn’t orter?” 

“Of course not.” 

“And if I should come over to you-uns it might end 
this fussing?” 

“It would help.” 

“Wall, seems that way to me. ’Pears to be a sort 
o’ duty. If I kin stop this bloodshed, an’ won’t do 
it, then I’m onery mean, haint 1?” 

“You are.” 

a got no true speerit in me, eh?” 

“No. 


“Then I guess I’ll come. I’m a-headin’ right fur 
yur, and do you be keerful that your gun don’t go off.” 

He came to my pit, bringing his gun along, and as 
I passed him to the rear he said: 

“This ends the wah, and I’m powerful glad of it. 
Reckon your Gineral Grant will be surprised when he 
wakes up in the mawnin’ an’ finds the Rebellion all 
petered out, and me a-eating Yankee hard-tack.” 





REINDEER ON THE MARCH, 


Lying out in the cold waters of the North Atlantic, 
writes a correspondent of T'he Companion, is an 
island with an area equal to that of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, and known as “Ye Ancient Colony” 
of British North America. Few people seem to know 
anything about it, and we are told in the geographies 
that it is the abiding home of fogs in summer and 
storms in winter. If it were not for the hunting 
explorations made through it now and again by 
officers of the Squadron of British warships, even 
the islanders themselves would know little about its 
interior. 


In that interior I spent the greater part of m 
youth; there I saw such abundance of game as 

ave never since seen in any of the wildernesses of 
Canada or of the United States. I wish now to tell 
something about the reindeer which swarm over this 
island, and which are almost identical with those 
used for drawing sledges and making long winter 
marches in Lapland. m 

Twice in the year there is a general march of the 
hundreds of thousands of these animals from one 
end of the island to the other. The northern part is 
composed of bleak uplands and barrens, and thither 
the reindeer make their way every spring, moving by 
regular stages, and in companies numbering from 
twenty to five hundred. 

They set out at sunrise, or a little after, having 
breakfasted on browse and various kinds of spring 
buds, and drunk deep at some brook or pond. They 
toss their heads in the air, sniffing for danger, and in 
turn, put them to the ground as if to listen for any 
alien sounds. Then they fall in upon their “lead,” 
the lead being a ae beaten path ten to fifteen feet 
wide, over which their ancestors have marched for 
centuries. 

As a rule, they do not trot on the march, unless 
they have been frightened by wolves or bears, or, 
worse still, by man. One buck leads off well ahead. 
About midday they rest for an hour or so, after graz- 
ing for a short time, and then set out again. At 
sunset they halt, sup upon browse and buds, drink, 
select a grove of firs, and lie down to sleep. 

How they must dream of the coming cool summer 
along those “healthy” uplands, where they can rear 
their fawns undistur by “| human being, and | 
not tormented by flies! When the bitter winds begin | 
to pipe from the north and the ponds to crust over | 
with ice, they gather their forces again and march | 
back to warmer regions. | 
_ There is an isthmus about two miles wide connect. | 
ing the warm southern portion of the island, known | 
as Avalon, with the northern part. Here I have lain 
with other hunters, close by the deer leads, in the | 
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spring and in the autumn, and have seen thousands 
are in one day. This isthmus extends from the 
ttom of Placentia Bay across to Trinity Bay. 
The Newfoundland deer will average about one 
hundred and forty pounds, but many of them are far 
heavier than that. They drop their antlers once a year. 


+@>——— 


BURIED ALIVE. 


Neither the frequent perils nor the continual dis- 
comfort of men who work underground can ever be 
appreciated by us who live every day in the sunshine 
A Pennsylvania letter to the New York Times de- 
scribes an awful experience of one Frager, a Scranton 
collier, who was caught by a falling mass of coal, and 
lay in his living tomb for nearly sixteen hours. 
beer was horrified to find himself shut in by the 

lack mass. As the “squeeze’’ continued, his 
prison grew smaller and smaller, and from the con- 


| tinual ominous cracking of the coal overhead he 


— every moment to be crushed to death. 

y great good fortune two drills lay within his 
reach. He seized them and managed to fix them 
crosswise in the corner of the chamber directly above 
him. They yo to support the superincumbent 
mass, and did their work well, although Frager half 
expected them to break under the tremendous 
pressure. 

All about him, meantime, the great boulders of 
coal kept | gpm 5 closer and closer. Both his feet 
were caught, and as the slow and fearful hours went 
by he felt his limbs growing numb as the circulation 
of the blood ceased. 

Little by little he had been crowded into a half- 
sitting — and as the sharp edges and corners of 
the coal drove deeper and deeper into his flesh he felt 
as if he were resting on spikes. In this terrible con- 
dition he remained, with only the faintest hope of 
rescue. 

The crash that buried Frager alive in this way, cut 
off all communication between him and his assistant, 
Anthony Lavin. Lavin was on the outside of the 
‘“fall,”’ and immediately ran for help. A gang of 
twelve men hastened to the place and at once began 
cutting through the thick wall that separated them 
from the poor man’s narrow prison. 

The chance of his being found alive grew all the 
time less and less, but the brave fellows kept at the 
work without flinching, though their own lives were 
every moment in danger. 

As they made their way through the wall it became 
necessary to proceed with greater and greater cau- 
tion, precious as the moments were, lest they should 
ue start a boulder that would crush Frager 
in its fall. 

At last, however, the wall was pierced, and the 
buried man, still alive and able to “ though ter- 
ribly bruised, and nearly suffocated with fuel gases 
and coal dust, was taken out and hastily removed to 
the mouth of the mine. 

Rough men wept for joy, and Frager’s wife and 
children, who had been in an agony of suspense for 
almost a night and a day, were fairly beside them- 
selves as they clung about him. 


+ 
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AT THE SAVINGS-BANK, 


In the long procession that passes before the cashier 
The 
man behind the counter does not receive the deposits, 
little and great, without retaining also a good many 
amusing recollections. The other day a pleasant. 
faced woman handed her book to the cashier in a 
Boston savings-bank, and said, with a good deal of 
what the French call empressement, “Next week I 
wish to draw the full amount of my deposit.” 


“Very well, madam,” answered the cashier, looking 
at the book. 

“I thought EF would mention it to-day, and then it 
would not cause any inconvenience,” she continued, 
with a bright smile. 

“Thank you very much,” replied the cashier. ““Come 
in any time next week and you shall have it. Or you 
can draw it to-day if you like. We have the amount 
on hand,” and he smiled upon his customer as if he 
took a personal interest in her plans. 

“No, I will come in next Wednesday, thank you,” 
and she tripped eo ge | away with her precious book. 

The “full amount of her deposit” was ten dollars 
and ninety cents. 

Not long ago an Irishman explained to the cashier 
that he wished to draw a certain amount from the 
deposit of a friend, whose book he presented. 

“Very well,” said the cashier, handing him a printed 
blank. ‘You must have your friend sign this order. 
Let him put his name here, and write ‘Pay to Bearer’ 
here, and we will give you the money.” 

Not many hours later Mr. Riley appeared again. 
He pointed to his friend’s name properly signed to 
the order, and also to an inscription after the printed 
words, ‘Pay to —.” 

“T don’t know what ye wanted that name there 
for,” he said, ‘“‘but I wrote it in as ye told me.” 

The “name” he had written in was ‘Pater Barrer.” 

Thefe being no rule of the bank against phonetic 
spelling, Mr. Riley received his money forthwith. 
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CONTENTED. 


A discontented king was told that to become happy 
he must find a perfectly happy man, and secure his 
shirt to wear. He searched long, and at last found 
one man who professed to be perfectly happy. Now 
it only remained for the king to gain possession of 
the magic garment, but when he made haste to buy 
it, at no matter what price, the “perfectly happy” 
man replied, “‘Your Majesty, I never had a shirt.” 


A lady to whose home a Scotchwoman sometimes 
comes to work once received from her a good lesson 
in contentment. 

“Jean,” said the lady, ‘“‘with so many children, I 
suppose you can hardly get enough to wear. It is too 
bad, when you work so hard.” 

“Oh, I’ve plenty, mem,” Jean replied, brightly. 
“T’ve a Sunday goone, and a work-day goone, a goone 
off and a goone on.” 

“Really, four gowns! I’m glad of it. That is being 
very comfortably clothed.” 

“Yes, mem,” answered Jean, with a radiant smile. 
“I’m content wi’ ’em, but it’s two goones, mem. My 
— goone is off, an’ my work-day goone is on, ye 

en. 





BADLY CRIPPLED. 


A party of Americans, including three or four boys 
and girls, were not long ago visiting an ancient 
church in a French provincial city. An aged beadle 
showed them the objects of interest. 

“Whose portrait is this?” asked one of the girls, 
indicating an ancient canvas upon which the face 


and form of a man in armor could barely be made 
out 


“That,” said the beadle, after stopping to take a 
pinch of snuff, “is the celebrated Grand Duke Anatole, 


| the founder of the church.” 


“Was he a great soldier?” 

“Yes; but he had the misfortune to lose a leg or an 
arm in every battle in which he took part.” 

“How many battles did he take part in?” asked 
one of the boys. 

The beadle, who was expecting a sneeze, looked 
skyward a minute, then sneezed violently, used his 
handkerchief, and answered: 

“Twenty-four!” 
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For the Companion. 
THE KIT-CAT LUNCHEON. 


Six little boys and six little girls 
And twice six cats, in bright array; 
Cats black as coals, cats white as pearls, 
Yellow pussies and pussies in gray ;— 
All at the Kit-Cat Luncheon! 
Oh, what a scamper of small furry feet! 
Oh, what a chatter of gay boys and girls! 
What purring, what bifnking, what laughter sweet! 
What running, what chasing, what flutter of curls! 
All at the Kit-Cat Luncheon! 
A table laid as for queens and kings, 
With ice-cream owlets and lemonade wells; 
A dozen saucers of that which brings 
Joy to Angoras and Tortoise-shells ;— 
All at the Kit-Cat Luncheon! 
A silver collar, with lock and key, 
For the prettiest cat in the long array, 
(As they lapped their cream, as still as could be) ; 
Oh, the Persian kitty who 
wore it away !— 
All at the Kit-Cat Lun- 
cheon! 
Emma C. Dowb. 


———_—___~+or—_ 
For the Companion. 


HIDING AWAY FROM THE 
CAPITAL LETTERS. 


“O grandma, did you 
have such long rows of 
spelling ?’’ cried little 
Mab, with a sorrowful 
face, as she brought her 
book to grandma's knee 
and measured off the 
words with her chubby, 
brown finger, expecting 
compassion. 

“Why, yes, dearie, and 
abbreviations and punct- 
uation and all the rest; 
but the worst of all were 
the Capital Letters —a 
whole page of em. Noth- 
ing would satisfy Mis- 
tress Lyddy, our stern 
old school-ma’am, but 
that we must learn it 
word for word. I was 
only eight years old, and 
it did come hard; but 
there was a boy who 
spelled with me, a big, 
mischievous boy of 
twelve, named Eben 
Potter,—he went by the 
name of Neb, — whom 
Ma’am Lyddy kept on 
the dunce-block more 
than a week trying te 
learn ’em. Finally she 
promised him a ‘warm 
jacket’ if he failed next 


day.” 

‘What's a warm jack- 
et, grandma?’ queried 
Mab. 


“That's what a whip- 
Ping was called,” laughed 
grandma. ‘Poor Neb 
knew he would get it, 
but he came to school 
next morning looking 
very pert and merry for 
a boy who expected 
trouble, and all the morning he was tickling Joe 
Flint’s toes with a cat-tail, pulling Kizzy Fur- 
long’s braids, and putting grasshoppers in the 
neck of Bubby Shaw’s frock. 

“Our Capital Letters came toward noon, and 
if you'll believe it, when the boys came in from 
recess, Neb was not among them. Ma'am Lyddy 
rapped smartly with her knuckles on the window, 
but he did not appear. 

‘“‘At the girls’ recess I wickedly pulled Kizzy 
over a bed of thistles—we didn’t any of us wear 
shoes in summer then—and ’twas my turn to 
stand on the dunce-block. Well, I had stood 
there till my bones ached, looking intently before 


me into the depths of boughs which stood in the | 


great rock fireplace,—the school-house was a log 
one, with a great square stone chimney and fire- 
place plastered with clay,—when all at once the 
boughs began to wiggle; then a pair of black 
eyes peeped at me from between the cedars, and 
& moment more a dirty brown hand was thrust 
quickly out and seized Ma’am Lyddy’s work- 
bag, hanging on a peg by the jamb, while the 
eyes threatened me with punishment if I told. 
“Twas a great bag, made of checked tow-and- 
linen cloth, and it contained needles, thimble, 
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| great hanks of cotton and linen thread, a ‘knitting 
| sheath,’ a huge pair of shears, and best of all 
Ma’am Lyddy’s dinner of cheese and whortle- 
| berry turnover. A moment and the hand slyly 
| slid the bag, now very limp, back on its peg. 
‘Soon little Nancy Knights dropped a whole 
needleful of stitches on a great blue wool stocking, 
|and Ma’am Lyddy, scolding briskly, for she did 
not like to regulate tangled knitting, seized the 
workbag for her sheath. Fora moment her hand 
fumbled about in its depth, then she stared at me 
| severely. 
| charged me with the theft of her dinner, and being 
| in great terror of Neb, I held my peace. 
| **Ma’am Lyddy was tired and vexed and hungry, 
and I don’t know what might have happened next, 
but just then 
“‘ Bump—thump—rumblety-bump! and down in 





|a great cloud of ashes tumbled Neb out of the | was being bathed one morning, and shrank from 
flue of the big chimney with a bushel of soot | the water on her chest. 


rattling after him. 


| 


Lyddy thought. 
I looked so guilty that she at once | 





| It hurts my front back so!" 





‘‘How the cedar boughs flew! and the children 
screamed! and Ma’am Lyddy cried, ‘Mercy me!’ 
and jumped right upon the dunce-block! But I 
wasn’t scared at all. 

‘‘Neb had the crust of the turnover still in his | 
hand, his mouth was full of cheese, and his cheeks 
were covered with whortleberry stains. So it was 
easy to see who the rogue was. 

‘‘He was scratched and bruised on the stones 
very sorely—enough to pay for the dinner, Ma’am 





“But she wouldn't let him off from the Capital 
Letters, and at last Neb got them learned so by 
heart that I don’t believe he’s forgot ’em to this 
day, for I haven’t.”’ 
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“OQ mamma!” shuddered a little girl, as she 


“Don’t put water there. 
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For the Companion. 


| THEY WERE CULTIVATED BERRIES. 


She was in the strawberry bed, 
Plucking the berries, large and red; 

I looked at her as I went by— 

“Are they wild berries, miss?” ask’d I. 
She turned her childish face to me— 
“They’re educated, sir!’”’ said she. 


FRANK H. STAUFFER. 
———~or-—___—__ 
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MAKING THEIR FORTUNES. 


‘“‘Mr. Childs will pay twelve cents a pound for 
dried strawberry leaves.” 

Two small pairs of ears heard Mrs. Allison 
|say this about the new merchant. Then Alice 
went out of the room, and beckoned Nettie to 
follow. 

“Did you hear that?’ she asked, excitedly. 
| Just think of the strawberry leaves in our pas- 
ture! Why, we can pick tons of ’em!”’ 

‘“‘Why, Alice, I don’t believe we could find time 
to pick a ton.” 





“I should think we might if we tried hard. | 
Let’s go at it this very day. We'll make our 
fortunes.” . 

Mother Banks wasn’t as much excited as the 
girls when they told her their plans. 

“Tt will take a great many to weigh a pound,” 
she said. 

But the girls were all courage, and that after- 
noon they went into the pasture and busily picked 
strawberry leaves where, a few weeks before, they 
had picked berries. 

It was pleasant work. The bobolinks came 
about and chattered saucily, the robins whistled 
in the treetops, and they found a ground-bird’s 
nest with three tiny, spotted eggs. 

When the horn blew for supper, they went 
home and spread their leaves in the back chamber 
todry. The floor was covered. 

‘‘What shall we buy with our money?” was 
now the great question, and they made all sorts 
of plans. 

They looked at the leaves every day, surprised 
that they shrank up so. When at last they were 
dry, the girls took them to the store, and Mr. 
Childs weighed them—half a pound! 

So they had three cents apiece! 








_ O> cool and sweet 
Shade can be! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
a 
CHARADE. 


My first is an innocent creature 
That followed Miss Mary, they say; 


My second’s a suffix, and helpeth to name 
Full many a festival day. 


My whole was ordained for St. Peter, 
The patron of all of my first; 
Just why he’s considered their patron, indeed, 
You'll guess, if in Scripture you’re versed. 
In old times the Lothian shepherds 
Coilected in bands on this day, 
And fought in defence of 
their towers of sods; 
Right brave and right 
manly were they. 


But some built their towers 
of granite, 
Near Edinburgh 
still stand, 
And the name is attached 
to small towers of stone, 
In some other parts ‘of 
the land. 


The day is the first day of 
August, 
Then the farmers their 
rentals must pay; 
But they drop from the 
name its mid letter so 
P y, tall, 
And « * « * * * they 
call it to-day. 


2. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Jhn Mitn, s fms s pt, s 
nt Iss fms fr hs stret ntgrt 
f chretr. H ws Ibrl n hs 
vws nd rsstd wth hs pn th 
nwrrntb! nerchmnts f pwr. 
H nggd n th entrvrsrs f th 
tms f Crmwll, nd hs pn ws 
8 trrbl s th Prtetr’s swrd. 
ftr th Rstrtn, Mitn’s lf ws 
fr tm n dngr, nd tw f hs 
bks, wrttn n jstfetn f th 
xetn f Chris Frst, wr brnd 
pbicl, b th cmmn hngmn, 
gst 27, 1660. 8.8. D. 


3. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 
1. 


many 


One who teaches some 
science or art. 

. Recitals. 

A writing containing 
a contract. 

. Extenuated. 

Made smooth by ham. 

mering. 

Inhabiting. 

At intervais. 

Those who argue. 

. To converse. 

- Diminution. 

. Pertaining to action. 

- In architecture, the un 
interrupted or continu. 
ous base belonging toa 
range of columns. 

The third row of letters 
will spell the name given 
to August 13th. 

The seventh row of let- 
ters will spell the name of 
a large division of land dis- 
covered on August 1, 1498. 
FRANK SNELLING. 


4. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 


Key-words omitted from 
fourth and twenty - first 
lines. 

When first on earth was 
made a * * * #, 

If bright the day, and 

clear, and * * * %, 

The smoke no doubt rose 
high and * * * * * *; 
Yet not until *« * «* «. 

een K EH 
Did such a fact create 
kK 

To mount on smoke and 

ride the * * *. 

Not until seventeen-eighty- 
x*e*kKkE 

Could it be proved bal- 
loons might be. 


At Annonay pot crowds looked * «, 
—The tale I tell was first told « *«,— 
Straw smoked beneath a sphere ;— * * * *, 
It rose in air as all could « **. 
This marvel great eulogiums won. 
The genius, too, great praise had * *. 
Then first they knew balloons might be. 
’Twas June, in seventeen-eighty-* * * * * . 


Great news will travel fast and * * *. 
It reached the capital, and « « « «* 
Balloon stock rose much above « « *. 
All Paris gazed while three great « * « 
Sent up a globe at* ** x ** * * * «* *, 
Which they had filled with hydrogen. 
In August, seventeen-eighty- « * * * x, 
*Twas proved that gas balloon might be. 


SEEN of oN 


_ 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Little Bo Peep. 


2. Cc 
GAP 
MURAL 
MAM ELON 
L 
PEA 
s A SIN 
MONSTER 
Careless. 


3. Tourist (Two-wrist). 


4. 1. Away. 2. Delays. 3. Example. 4. Abounds, 
5. Canine. 6. Excels. 7. Designs. 8. Deserving, 
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For the Companion. | 


DISCOLORATION OF THE SKIN. 


Between the cuticle—the epidermis, that is, or 
scarfskin—and the true skin is a layer of cells which 
secrete’trom the blood a dark coloring matter. The | 
black races have this feature most fully developed, 
but even the lightest are not wholly destitute of it. 

Its complete absence characterizes the albino, giv- | 
ing us occasionally a chalk-white negro, the hair, of 
course, participating in the defect. As this pigment | 
is also wanting in the albino’s choroid coat of the | 
eye,—normally a dark background for the retina, and | 
essential to clear vision,—he is nearly blind except at | 
night. 

There is often a local absence of pigment, causing 
white patches on the limbs and different parts of the | 
body. Such a patch on the head may give rise to a 
solitary white lock amid a full head of dark hair. 

Some parts of the skin are naturally darker than 
the rest, and the darker color may extend far beyond 
the usual limit and still be purely physiological; but 
dark-colored spots often appear on the body as a 
result of some diseased condition or of exciting 
causes. 

The simplest and commonest of such spots are 
known as freckles. Their remote cause is a peculiarly 
sensitive skin; their direct cause is the light and heat 
of the sun. Persons with fair skin and hair are most 
subject to them. The pigment, which in others is 
uniformly distributed, seems to gather into small 
rounded spots. 

Freckles are of little account in children, who had 
better be left free to run and play in the sunshine; 
but older persons, besides guarding against unneces- 
sary exposure, may need to increase the tone and 
nutrition of the skin, which can be done by washing 
it once or twice a day in tar soap and cold water, and 
afterward applying a lotion of borax and rose-water. 

Here and there a person is troubled with large, 
irregular patches, most frequent on the face and back 
of the hands. They are caused by a morbid disinte- 
gration of the red-blood corpuscles, the debris being 
deposited in the scarfskin as pigment. 

This disintegration is caused by some form of de- 
bility, induced by disturbance of one or more internal 
organs. Treatment must aim to restore the nervous 
power and the general health. Local stimulants may 
be applied, as in the case of freckles. 

Sometimes this discoloration is spread uniformly 
over the entire body, and is then known as Addison’s 
disease. Its origin is essentially the same as in the 
more limited disorder last mentioned, but the exten- 
sive destruction of blood-corpuscles gives rise to a 
serious anemia, or poverty of the blood. 


paihanienltiptiati nan 
IN THE ITALIAN QUARTER. 


The magical power of a child’s simple words, 
“Let’s make believe,” has often been commented 
upon, but few transformations of prosaic scenes into 
those of beauty and festivity, by force of childish 
imagination, could be more interesting than one that 
met the eyes of people on their way to the northern 
stations, in Boston, on a recent evening in June. 
The children had evidently formed at some time or 
other a part of the enthusiastic throng which pa- 
tiently stands outside city churches, and counts itself 
happy to catch but a glimpse of the wedding party. 

“Now we'll start for the church,” said a clear little 
voice from a dark alley in Friend Street, and thence 
emerged a comical procession. 

First came a quaint figure, a little girl of perhaps 
eight years. She was the bride. Her dress and veil 
were a queer combination, a lace window curtain 
none too clean, fastened high over the dark curly 
hair and caught at the throat with a heavy Venetian 
brooch, and there adorned with a single rose, rescued 
evidently from the street. 

The rest of the curtain’s length formed a train 
which extended in truly fashionable style for about 





three yards. A bouquet of fragrant wild lilies of the 
valley, probably the gift of some kindly passenger 
from the country, occupied the hands of the tiny 
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bride, who held her head high, and mimicked all those | 
airs and graces which her older and more fashionable | | 
sisters are accustomed to display as they sweep into | 
some “‘Back Bay” church. 

A dignified company of attendant maids, in every 
conceivable variety of costume, followed slowly at a | 
respectful distance, and their efforts to maintain a | 
demeanor suitable to the occasion, and yet avoid step- 
ping on that ‘beautiful train,” were mirth-prov oking | 
indeed. 

Gossiping women with their babies in their arms | 
stopped their talk to look and laugh, while their hus- 
bands in the fruit stores, and even the people hurry- 
ing to their trains, paused for a moment to admire 
the novel procession. What and where the church 
was, and where the little bridegroom was in waiting, 
no one knew. Nor did it matter. A childish imagi- 
nation could easily supply the place of both. 


+o -— 
WORKING A BABOON. 


The history of a baboon at Port Elizabeth, Cape 
Colony, must be unique. A signalman was run over 
by a passing train, and was forced to have both legs 
amputated, and thus became incapacitated for work. 
He owned a remarkably intelligent baboon, and the 
idea struck him to train this pet to perform his duties. 
The effort was entirely successful, and for many years 
the baboon has regularly looked after the levers and 
done the hard work of his afflicted master. 


Of course the man himself operates the telegraph, 
but the baboon moves the levers, according to instruc- 
tion, and as the station in question, Uitenhage Junc- 
tion, about twenty miles from Port Elizabeth, is one 
at which there is a large amount of traffic, t! the sagac- 
ity of the creature naturally excites no little wonder. 

At first passengers raised a strong protest against 
ae Sate Eockiaane, of the animal; it would certainly 

ad to accidents, they declared; put the baboon has 
je yet failed during his many years of work, and 
on more than one occasion has acted in a manner 
— astounding to those who had never had per- 
sonal experience of the intelligence of such brutes. 

One of his most noteworthy performances was the 
correct switching of an unannounced special train in 
the absence of the signalman. 

His master lives about a mile up the line, and the 
baboon pushes him ¢ to and from the station morning 
and night, and is, indeed, his sole companion. 


—_———_—_—_ 
MAMMA’S DOINGS. 


Daisy was lost. From garret to cellar they searched 
for her, and then went out to rouse the neighbors and 
scour the town. At last, near nightfall, the little girl 
was found sound asleep by the side of a haycock ina 
neighbor’s field. 


Disturbed by the joyful outcry about her, she began 
to cry, and was only comforted when mamma rushed 
through the groups, and cuddled her to her heart. 
Then the happy procession went home, and in half 
an hour, Daisy was asleep in her little bed. 

Papa, however, had gone in another direction, and 
came home tired and anxious to hear the good news. 

Now that there was no longer cause for worry, he 
figh a little cross at having suffered such neediess 

right, and in the morning, when Daisy appeared at 
| the —e table, tried to greet her with judicial 
severit 

“Well, little runaway,” he said, in a vain attempt 
at ruffness, ‘ ‘how do you find yourself ?? 

_ Daisy oe up at him with eyes shining in limpid 
innocen 

“yy didn’ t find myself,” replied she, simply, 
“mamma found me.” 


——— 
SARCASTIC. 


The furore for the introduction of children into the 
concert-room, not only in small towns, but in great 
cities such as London and New York, recalls an “in- 
fant phenomenon” who was brought into a drawing- 
room several years ago ‘to exhibit her proficiency 
upon the piano. 


She took her seat, and played with the utmost com- 
placency and self-possession. The applause, which 
was intended to put a stop to her performance, she 
took for encouragement to go on, and she stopped 
only at the end of her “piece,” which lasted more 
than an hour. 

“I waga good deal more interested at the be inning 
than at the conclusion,” remarked one weary listener. 

“Ww he was ask 
“Because the child was so much younger.” 


——_—_—_@—___—__— 


TABLE MANNERS, 


Proofs will never be wanting, probably, as long as 
written language is used, of the importance of atten- 
tion to the rules of punctuation and construction. 


A list of military sentences recently made public in 
Paris contains this penalty, adjud, upon a caval. 
man: “Trooper B—— is sentenced to four da oh 
the guardhouse for having cruelly struck his horse 
while it was eating hay with a pitchfork.” 

Perhaps French horses may take on from their 
masters something of the traditional politeness of the 
French race, but it is not really likely that this cav- 
alry horse found a way to eat his hay with a fork. 


———_—>——_— — 
PROGRESS. 


Really fashionable ladies often think they must 
learn to ride on horseback, and those who take up 
the exercise rather late in life sometimes find it hard 
to keep the saddle. 


A lady who had taken several equestrian lessons 
asked her English instructor one day : 

“Well, Mr. Pummell, have I made geet progress?” 

“Ww ell, I can’t say, ma’am,” said the instructor, 
“as ’ow you rides werry well as yet, but you falls 
py | ma’ am, a deal more gracefuller as wot you did 
at first! 


——_o—_———_ 
AS IT SHOULD BE. 


Things often seem to be sadly uneven in this world, 
but sometimes justice is done. 


Friend of the Family: I am afraid you little fel- 
lows don’t always agree. You fight sometimes, don’t 
‘ou? 
4 Twins: Yeth, thir, thomtimth. 

Friend of the Family: Ah, I thought so! Well, 
who whips? 

Twins : Mamma whipth.— Philadelphia Times. 


—_—_@—__—_—— 


THE Evening Star reports that a notice was re- 
cently posted in the rooms of a New York club—the 





No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; | 


ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
| world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- 
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PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and tage, and we will send you 
25 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 
EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


CAN HAVE THE 





‘New Haven BROILER and TOASTER. 


ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE. 
The most HEALTHFUL, The STRONGEST, 
AND IN EVERY WAY BY FAR THE 


BEST BROILER 


ever made. The price brings it within reach of all. 
We want every ousekeoper to try ene. Don’t 
use Broilers plated with poisonous lead aintures 

when you can have the best. See our advertisement 
on page of Fourth of July of Comp 
eons picture of Broiler. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry them, gene usa pane 
and we will forward catalogue and price | ist. 


NEW HAVEN WIRE GOODS CO., 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


POLUBOSKOS 


(which means much nourishing). 
A Pure Gluten Food prepared especially for Infants 
and Invalids, also of great value to convalescents and 
those who suffer from Dys dole to and Sleeplessness or 
Rady Stomach. It is Po yen and —_ retained 
by the most d stom: ing 
free from i, is capectally adapted for Diabetics: 


A Food for Everybody. . 


Poluboskos is odorless, will keep in any climate. Does 
not spoil upon exposure. Contains the most useful 
constituents of the bones and nerves of the wing 
child. It is very palatable, easily digested, and a 


Powerful Nerve Tonic. 


A Sample Package will be sent FREE, 
with descripsive circular containing anal- 
ysis of the food to any Mother or y- 
sician whe will send us name and address. 

8 Sn id, 50 t. 
- age. 1F ieting Dre or 3. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
FOR LADIES. 


ECONOMY, COMFORT. 


The Sigsbee Searhless 

Shiela A the ae only Grom shield 
e undergar- 

mae 5 sal as the dress. 
Ladies can avoid the trouble of 
sewing in the ae E— ~ 
which are constantly fipping 
out and save money “thi iu; 
ing one pair of our si 
) for all their dresses. 
worn next the > ig “ons 
keeping corset and corset cover 
i sweet and clean. The onk pe. 
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Ww. L. Deuglas Shoes are 
CAUT 10N, maprainced, And every, pair 
$5.00 $3.00 $2.00 
$4.00 for 
$3.50 LADIES. 
$9.50 $9.00 
$9.95 & $1.75 
$2.00 for Boys, 
for $1.75 
Gentle- for 


Mel. Misses. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. cou ren 


Is the best in the World. 


$R.00 Gen uine Hand-sewed, an elegant and 
tylish dress Shoe which commends itself. 
$4.00 | 


A fine calf Shoe 
$3-50 Goodyear Welt, ‘ 
$g-50 Policeman’s 
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Sues’ is especially adapted 


for railroad men, farmers, etc. 
All made in Congeene, Button and Lace. 





The Latest French $4. 4. “Waukenphast” Shoe 


Welt). 
Made on ell a waren lasts, conforming as 
—_ as possible to the human foot. This shoe is 
especially recommended for its ease, comfort and dur- 
ability, and will give the best satisfaction to those 
having tender feet. Ever, ry pair warranted. Ask your 
dealer, and if he er aD ly you send direct to 
cee? for any of W. glas shoes, enclosing ad- 
vertised price and f3 = usually worn and style 
and width desired. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


NO DINNER 


is Com plete wipe ut Soup. 


Armour's : Beef Ex Extract, 


fou can make delicious sou for 
persons at a total cost of 10 cts. 
Armour’ s Extract, 
For Sou Sauces, Bouillon 
| or Beef a, the Stronges' 
~ Richest, Most Nutritious and 












Patented amd moe = —_— meee. Lf 
r 
May 20, our Shiolds, cond Be. for sam sam. For Sale by Druggists a2 
1890. eS on. All sizes ; send meas- rocers. 
f arm’s eye. Awarded the Gold Medal. 
SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. ris, 








There is no Nourishment 
in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in 





especially 


Van router's 





This is the Original, Pure, Soluble Cocoa 
invented, patented, made and still made in 
Holland; and it has remained ever since its 
invention, unequalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste and nutritive qualities. 


By enclosing only Four Cents, for post- 


age, in Stamps, 
enough for a trial, will 
any address; 
necessary to 
panion.’ 


& ZOON, 


mention 


a sample can, 


containing 
be promptly mailed to 


but in ordering this it will be 


“The Youth’s Com- 


Address either VAN HOUTEN 
106 Reade Street, New York; or, 


45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIls. 





president having resigned his office—to the effect that 


an election would be held “to fill the vacancy for- | 
| merly occupied by Mr. Smithers.” 


| 


Afterwards, as it only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van HovuTEN’s 
Cocoa, please insist u Lg! your Grocer or Storekeeper ordering it for you, AND TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Put up in one-half an 


Ib cans. Prepared only by Van Houten & Zoo 


iN, Weesp, Holland. 
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For the Companion. 


GENERAL GRANT’S TRAITS. 


Men who are really great are apt to be simple 
in character, as well as modest in manner, which 
is only an outward form of simplicity. General 
Grant was noted for simplicity throughout his life. 
Few men’s circumstances have changed more 
completely, but they wrought no visible change 
in him. Sudden success commonly turns the 
strongest heads. His success 
was so sudden and so great as 
to seem fabulous; but it had 
no apparent effect upon him. 

General Grant was as free from 
vanity and pretense while com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of 
the United States as when he was 
a leather dealer’s clerk in Galena. 
He showed no more elation in 
receiving Lee’s surrender at Ap- 
pomattox than he showed de- 
pression when he had so hard a 
time in providing for his family 
on the small farm near St. Louis. 
To be General and President 
added nothing, apparently, to 
his opinion of himself. 

I first saw Grant, I think, at 
Cairo, in November, 1861, not 
long after he had been made a 
brigadier. He had no reputation 
then, and he had none for some 
time afterward. Nobody seemed 
to regard him as an officer of 
any promise. I had heard that 
he had not made the slightest effort to obtain 
a command when the firing on Sumter aroused 
the whole North to arms, and that his appoint- 
ment to the colonelcy of an Illinois regiment was 
almost accidental. 

He had previously said that, while he would 
like a regiment, few were capable of commanding 
a thousand men, and he doubted whether he was 
one of the few. This sounded extremely modest, 
but somehow it failed to impress me, as did the 
man himself. 

He had fought the battle of Belmont a few days 
before, but that was regarded as a defeat, and 
Grant had barely escaped with his life by getting, 
the last man of a retreating force, on one of the 
steamboats. 

I remember distinctly that I formed a very poor 
opinion of Grant as a soldier, and my opinion was 
shared by most of those who had merely seen 
him, or had a slight acquaintance with him. One 

had to know him intimately, then, to appreciate 
him, and Iam sure that, during the year anda 
half I was in the field with him as a war corre- 
spondent, though I was at his headquarters almost 
daily, I did not recognize his remarkable ability. 
Looking back at him later, especially toward the 
close of the struggle, he loomed up in his proper 
proportions as the very man to conquer the 
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sentatives of any party, but as American citizens, 
ready to defend the flag of our common country 
from its enemies, whether domestic or foreign, and 
to pledge our support to the government. We wish 
to raise and equip a company of Union soldiers, 
and to indicate that the hearts and hands of the 
Northwest are with and for the country in its hour 
of trial. This is not the time for talking, but for 
acting. They who wish to volunteer may enroll 
their names after the meeting is over.’’ 

The company was, in a few days, full to over- 
flowing. Two hundred men had been rejected. 
Grant explained the methods of military organi- 
zation, began drilling the volunteers, and did 
everything in his power to make them soldiers. 

When he had assumed command at Cairo, he 
began to act immediately. General Leonidas Polk, 
formerly an Episcopal bishop, was in command | 
of the Confederates in that region, and was moving | 














troops, as Grant soon learned, to Paducah, which 
was an important place because it was at the 
mouth of the Tennessee River. 

Grant immediately telegraphed Fremont, who 
commanded the military department, for permis- 
sion to seize the town, and hurriedly fitted up an 
expedition for the purpose. He received no an- 
swer, whereupon he telegraphed again, ‘“‘I am 
nearly ready. Shall start to-night for Paducah 
unless ordered otherwise.”’ 

He waited until ten o’clock, and then, saying to 
his aid, Rawlins, ‘I will go if it costs me my 
commission,” he set out. 

His small force steamed up the Ohio and took 
possession of the place early next morning with- 
out firing a gun. 
the enemy left by rail, and several thousand more, 


learning of its occupation. On his return to Cairo 
he found a dispatch from Fremont, ‘““Take Padu- 
cah, if you are strong enough.” 

At the battle of Belmont, which was considered 
a defeat for our arms, Grant’s chief object in 
assuming the offensive was to give his raw soldiers 
confidence by allowing them to fight. ‘Unless 
we attack the enemy,”’’ he said, “they will believe 
we are afraid, and he will believe so, too.”” He 
knew that the field was covered by the Confed- 





Rebellion. 

The reason justice was not done him earlier is 
plain enough. He was not imaginative. He 
wholly lacked what we call magnetism. He was 
without eloquence of any kind. He was usually 
silent, unless he had something to say, and totally 
free from pretense or affectation. 

Such natures are not common, and we Ameri- 
cans, who incline to associate brilliancy with great- 
ness, and who have, perhaps, a certain fondness 
for show, are prone to misjudge them. 

Grant’s perfect simplicity prevented him from 
appearing to advantage. He gave no idea of him- 
self by words. His acts alone spoke for him, but 
they spoke so clearly and loudly that in due time 
they filled the trump of fame. 

The capture of Fort Donelson on February 16, 
1862, yielded Grant his first reputation as a com- 
mander, and his taking of Vicksburg on July 4, 
1863, fixed it. It took him, therefore, about six 
months to indicate the stuff he was made of, and 
nearly two years to prove that he was the man for 
the great task. 

Everybody was surprised as well as delighted 
when Donelson had fallen before him, but it was 
what might have been expected. 

Every movement, from the very start, was 
modest, simple, wise. He attended the first meet- 
ing called in Galena, when Charleston had as- 
sumed the responsibility of commencing the war. 
On his way to the meeting he said to a friend, ‘I 
thought I had done with soldiering. But I don’t 
know that I have. Iwas educated by the govern- 
ment to be a soldier, and if I can be of any use, 
I shall be glad to give my service. It is a duty I 
owe my country.” 

Two evenings later another meeting was held in 
the town, and Captain Ulysses S. Grant was 
chosen chairman. As a rather small, awkward 
man with stooping shoulders, wearing a thread- 
bare army overcoat, and carrying a soiled slouch 
hat in his hand, mounted the platform, not many 
present recognized him, so quiet had been his lifé 
in that small place. He was wholly composed as 
he said: “We meet here to-night, not as repre- 


erate guns of Columbus, Ky., just opposite, and 
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created against him by false stories of intemper- | 
ance and incompetence, mostly invented by spec- | 
ulators who could not use him, and by envious | 
politicians and political army officers. I saw a| 
great deal of Grant during the first two years of 
the war, and I never saw him drink even a glass | 
of wine, or any sign in him of intoxication or | 
stimulation from liquor. 

He was in marked contrast with many officers, | 
who, with very slender military capacity, had | 
great capacity for talking and boasting. They | 
were continually telling what they had done, | 
would do and could do, while Grant was either | 
silent or very chary of his opinions. 

Nobody has seen him in the least excited. His 
speech was always calm and yet hopeful, indica- 
tive of perfect self-trust. One of his staff at 
Belmont exclaimed, in agitation, ‘We are entirely 
lost, General. They have surrounded us.” 

“Then,” he replied, coolly, 
“we'll cut our way out,’’ which 
was eminently characteristic. 

I remember distinctly an early 
conversation with Grant at Cairo 
about the duration of the war. 
Most people in the North sup- 
posed that it would not last 
more than ninety days; that the 
Confederates, when they found 
all the Free States aroused, would 
yield. 

Grant thought otherwise. He 
said, ‘‘We must not make the 
mistake they have made. They 
believed we would not fight. 
Now we believe they won’t. But 
they will. They are terribly in 
earnest; they have been getting 
ready for a long while, and they 
are not going to back down, you 
may be sure, because we shall 
put a big army in the field. They 
bluster, I know, but they will 
fight, too, and they will fight 
hard. I have no idea how long 
the war will last. Nobody has, and it is idle to 
predict. The Southerners are the same people as 
ourselves. They are proud and brave. The same 
people pitted against one another are bound to 
have a fierce and protracted contest.” 

This may sound loquacious for a man so pro- 
verbially silent as Grant. But he sometimes talked 
freely, early in the war, about matters closely 
connected with it. I have had many pleasant 
chats with him at his headquarters, and while 
riding by his side. He was reserved with strangers, 
and on subjects in which he felt no interest, espe- 
cially when he supposed that any one was trying 
to sound him. 





While landing, a company of | 


who were marching on the town, retreated on | 


During the first half of the struggle, most of 
the West Point officers were in the habit of speak- 
| ing contemptuously of the volunteers. But Grant 
made no discrimination between the volunteers 
and regular soldiers. Many of his dearest friends 
| and most intimate companions in arms were vol- 
| unteers. 

He rarely criticised or found fault with anybody, 
| unless it was for failure in duty. His praise was 
| cordial and free, his censure sparing and seldom 
|expressed. He hated every kind of show or 
| parade. He was the plainest of his army in dress 
|and manners. Any one who had business with 
|him could see him on ordinary occasions, and 
| could dispatch his business in a trice. 





he saw, at the close of the engagement, that the 
enemy was rapidly reinforcing from that garrison. 

Having gained his object, he ordered a retreat; 
but as his men would not go, he ordered the camp 
to be set on fire, which, with the continually drop- 
ping shells from the Columbus batteries, speedily 
set them in motion. : 

I mention these occurrences at the outset of 
Grant’s career, to exhibit his practicality, shrewd- 
ness and common-sense, and because, compared 
with other events, they are little known. After 
Donelson, all the incidents of his military life 
became familiar. 

For a year and a half later a prejudice was 





Officers who, before the fall of Vicksburg, had 
been with the Army of the Potomac, and had 
gone to the Southwest, were surprised to find 
Grant as unpretending as a corporal, and as care- 
lessly attired. His army seemed to them wanting 
in discipline and drill, but they were obliged to 
admit that it was generally victorious. Its chief 
was indifferent to appearances. What he valued 
was efficiency. 

On the last day of the fighting at Donelson, I 
met him on the right, and asked him how the 
battle was going. He replied, ‘‘I think we’ve got 
*em,”’ and then he gave me an important order to 
carry, though I was merely a correspondent. 





That was exactly like him. His mind was 
always fixed on results. Those achieved, he cared 
little for the means. 

They who understood him at the beginning 
might have seen that he would prove one of the 
great heroes of the war. He had the- qualities 
that constitute true heroism. He steadily grew, 
and his slow death, when in constant agony he 
calmly wrote his Memoirs for the benefit of his 
family, was the crown of his life. Such courage, 
such fortitude, such magnanimity, have rarely 
been seen. 

As Grant’s memory is hallowed by time, his 
fame will increase. To posterity he will be greater 
than he was to us, who were too near him to per- 
ceive his full proportions. 

Junius HENRI Browne. 


For the Companion. 


IN THE PUEBLO ALTO. 


«Presto! Pres-s-s-to-o!”” 

A small and very ragged boy was running 
frantically down one of the long, smooth slopes 
of Western New Mexico, waving his tattered 
jacket wildly above his head, and yelling the 
words at the top of his lungs. A hundred yards 
ahead was a dense huddle of dirty gray fleeces, 
held up by a maze of slender, scurrying legs. 
Two big shaggy dogs were running and barking 
vigorously on either flank of the flock, keeping it 





compact and on the gallop. 

| Truly, Pedro was in serious trouble. What 
| would the patron say, when he learned that his 
| flock had strayed into the Bewitched Cafion and 
eaten of the dreaded yerba mala, the evil weed, 
while Pedro slept? And who knew how many 
of them would yet die? Ah! It was a sad day! 

Pedro and his aged father, Esquipulo, hardly 
bigger than the boy, had been‘given charge of one 
of Don Ramon’s improved flocks of twenty-five 
hundred sheep only the month before. Esquipulo 
had now gone back to the village with one of the 
two donkeys for supplies, leaving Pedro in sole 
charge of the flock. The boy was only fifteen, 
but was a manly, hard-working, self-reliant little 
fellow. 

He had been up all night, collecting the flock— 
which had been scattered by a prowling bear— 
and his young eyes were heavy. Surely it could 
do no harm if he lay down under this pifion-tree 
and snatched a wink of sleep. But the “wink” 
lasted longer than he had intended, and when he 
woke the flock was gone. 

Hurrying along their broad trail, he had found 
the sheep in the Bewitched Cafion—a spot shunned 
by all shepherds on account of the poisonous 
weeds which grew there. Thus ungrazed, it was 
full of rank grasses, tempting enough to the un- 
suspicious sheep, which were eating greedily. As 
the frightened boy drew near, he saw some of 
them leaping high in the air and falling back to 
rise no more. 

Stripping off his jacket, and yelling a command 
to the dogs, Pedro had started his flock on a mad 
run down the cajion and out across the valley into 
which it opened. The only salvation, for any 
that had eaten of the weed, was to keep running 
| till worn out, and tired as he was, fear and excite- 
ment now lent Pedro new strength. For miles he 
kept the flock running, but at last he fell ex- 
hausted. The sheep stopped at once, and began 
grazing on the young sward, or lay down for their 
noon rest. The dogs came soberly back with 
lolling tongues, and lay down beside Pedro. 

Only a few sheep had fallen by the way, and 
now the rest were safe. But to make up the dead 
fifty to Don Ramon—ah, it would be very hard! 
And he was such a harsh patron! Pedro could 
see him even now, white with rage, his enormous 
body shaking, his huge fist sawing the air, and 
his strong lungs rolling out anathemas against the 
stupid shepherds. 

But it could not be helped now. All that Pedro 
could do was to redouble his vigilance for the 
future. No more sleep till his father’s return! 
He would be back in three days, now; but that 
would be too late to skin the dead sheep, and 
there was another loss. 

The day wore slowly on. The sheep did not 
wander now, and Pedro sat under a cedar-tree 
throwing pebbles at the prairie-dogs to keep him- 
self awake. A couple of coyotes came sneaking 
over the hill so cunningly that they were fairly in 
the flock before Pedro knew it. He unslung the 
short Spencer carbine from his back, took a 
careful aim, and tumbled a coyote dead at three 
hundred yards—for Pedro was a very fair shot, 
like most lads of his age in that wild country. 
The other coyote ran, with Borracho and Mundo, 
the dogs, in hot pursuit; but as the coyote dashed 
through the flock he snapped in mere wantonness 
| at woolly throats here and there, and left four fat 
| wethers dead. 
| The two big dogs presently returned, looking 
| vexed. They could have torn the animal to pieces 
| in a moment, but were no match for him in run- 

ning, and even now Pedro could see him looking 
back from the top of a mesa miles away. 

| “Ay! First it is the bad-weed and then the 
| coyotes! I will drive them to the mouth of the 
| Puerto del Aire and sleep them to-night at the 
| Ojitos, for they are in want of water.” 

The patient donkey—loaded with the blankets, 
| an axe, a coffee-pot, a frying-pan, and a little 
| coffee, sugar, salt and flour—had by this time 
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overtaken his runaway master. Pedro dressed two | 
of the sheep which the coyotes had killed, and loaded 
them across the comical little packsaddle. In a few 
minutes he and the flock were pushing slowly to the 
westward. 

Just after sunset they halted in the pifions under | 
the cliffs at the mouth of the Puerto del Aire—the 
Pass of the Wind. It is a deep, narrow cafion, whose | 
walls, fifteen hundred feet high, are seamed with | 
countless veins of coal. Getting out his flint and | 
steel, Pedro soon had a rousing fire—for even the 
summer nights are cold at that altitude of over seven | 
thousand feet—and began to cook his simple supper. 
A pot of very black coffee, a little flour mixed with 
water and cooked in the frying-pan, and the roasted 
ribs of a whole side of a sheep, comprised the meal, | 
of which Pedro left only the bones. 

The sheep had huddled in a close circle around the | 
fire, shut themselves up like so many big four-bladed 
jackknives, and gone to sleep. Pedro pulled from 
his feet the clumsy teguas with rawhide soles and 
uppers of untanned sheepskin with the wool inward, 
and taking his awl and some thread of twisted sinews, 
mended a few incipient rents. Then, laying the teguas 
on the ground, he spread a blanket and stretched 
himself upon it, with his bare feet to the fire. 

Pedro dared not go to sleep when fortune seemed 
so unkind, and the wakeful night wore on wearily 
with him. There was no moon, but a thousand stars 
twinkled up at him from the little pool in the arroyo. 


Suddenly the boy raised himself on his elbows, | 


brushed the long hair back from his ears, and bent 
his head sidewise to listen intently. 
Sharp ears had Pedro! Even the dogs were sleep- 


ing quietly beside the fire—Borracho and Mundo, the | 


two biggest and best sheep-dogs in all Valencia 
County. But if they heard nothing, Pedro felt sure 
he did, and now he held his breath to listen. 

There it came again—a faint, thin call, from miles 
away. Pedro jumped to his feet, seized his heavy 
blanket, and in a moment had the fire out. Then he 
sat down to think a bit, beside the dogs, which 
were now awake and growling low. 

“The Navajos! What can they be doing, travel- 
ling in the middle of the night? My father told 
me to be very careful of them, for they are war- 
like of late, stealing many sheep and horses, and 
killing many people. Probably they are after 
the sheep! I had better go away from here 
quickly—but where? They are coming from the 
way of San Mateo, so I cannot go homeward 
on this side of the mountains. Goats can go 
through the Puerto by day, but sheep never. But 
my father showed me, one time, from the top of 
the mesa here, the ruins of a strange city ten 
miles west. There 1 can hide my sheep and 
myself till he comes, for the walls of the Pueblo 
Alto are very strong. That is the place! Bor- 
racho! Mundo! Hechalos!”’ 

The intelligent dogs began running around the 
flock and wakening it. ‘The big woolly jack- 
knives slowly opened themselves, and the don- 
key, re-invested with his pack, fell into place in 
the rear of the procession. 

Down the long “wash,” around tall yellow 
cliffs and turrets of water-carved sandstone, over 
turtleback ledges, and at last out into the broad, 
broken valley, the slow marchers wound. It was 
hard travelling in the dark, and Pedro had never 
been thus far west before; but his sense of 
locality was well developed, and, steering by the 
familiar stars, he pushed bravely along. 

A black peak on the right grew upon the dark- 
ness, overshadowed them awhile, and then fell 
behind. ‘‘We are going well. There is the Peak 
of the Heart,” said Pedro, to himself. “We 
must soon come now to the valley of the deserted 
city.” He pushed the sheep to a broken trot. 

Just as the dawn blossomed to red in the east, 
they descended a short, steep ‘“‘draw,” crossed a 
deep but waterless river-bed, and emerged upon a 
smooth, circular plain. In the very centre of it 
Pedro could see the high, ragged walls of the Pueblo 
Alto, and in a few minutes more the dogs were hold- 
ing the sheep in a tired clump at the foot of the 
ruins, while Pedro climbed up to explore. 

It was a wonderful place, the ruins of an ancient 
Pueblo stone city, deserted before Columbus dis- 
covered America. It lay on the edge of the great 
Navajo Keservation, fifty miles from the nearest 
settlement. Few white men have ever seen it, even 
to this day. The town was built in the shape of a 
rectangle, two hundred feet long, with the houses 
terraced and facing inward upon a common plaza or 
square. The outer walls were still standing, ten to 
twenty feet high, and on the west side part of the 
fifth story of a great tower, square outside and round 
within, rose nearly fifty feet aloft. 

Doors and windows there were none, and the 
ladders by which the walls were once scaled had 
crumbled to dust centuries before. Luckily there 
was a breach in the wall of one of the rooms, and 
driving his flock in through this, Pedro walled up the 
gap with the big flat rocks which had fallen from the 
upper stories. A little bunch-grass grew in the plaza 
and on the mounds of debris. Water there was none, 
nearer than the pools in the Caifion de los Osos, six 
miles away, but the sheep had been watered only a 
few hours before, and were used to water ofly once 
in two days. Ona pinch, they could go without for 
four. 

As for himself, there was water in the little keg on 
the packsaddle, and food enough for a week, with 
economy. Pedro cooked breakfast over a fire of 
chapparo, and having eaten, sat down to wait. 

There were’ no signs.of danger as yet. Had he 
been too timid, and made a mistake? If his fears 
were groundless, it was a bad mistake to come to the 
Pueblo Alto, for it was in the rightful country of the 
surly Navajos, who would certainly make trouble if 
they found him there. 

But while these uncomfortable thoughts were pass- 
ing through his unkempt head, his sharp eyes sighted 
a figure, outlined against the sky, on the top of a 
swell six miles away. Civilized eyes, which are little 
called upon for such use, could hardly have discerned 
it at all, but Pedro saw plainly that it was an Indian 
on horseback, and coming toward him. 

The figure disappeared, and another came in sight, 
and then another and another, till the frightened boy 
had counted twenty-seven of them. He wiped his 
gun carefully with a piece of buckskin, and counted 
the long, heavy cartridges in his belt—just twenty- 


| more than two miles away. 
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two. Truly, here was no chance for poor shooting! 
If the Indians attacked him, he must make every 
bullet count. 
But even if he repulsed their immediate attacks— | 
what then? They could hold him besieged indefi- | 
nitely, and there was no chance of help except from 
his father. Ah! His father! Alone and on foot— | 
why, the Navajos would have no trouble with him. 
The more Pedro thought of this, the more alarmed 
he became. Esquipulo would be back now in a day 
or two. He would follow the sheep-tracks, and come 
unsuspectingly to his death. But how to warn him? 
It was too late for Pedro to abandon the sheep and 
sneak back unseen to warn his father—as he now 
would have been glad to do. The Indians were already 
riding down the open valley in plain sight, and not 


Ah! The dogs! ‘Here, Borracho!’ 

Borracho came leisurely up and laid his huge head 
in Pedro’s lap. Borracho was very knowing. He 
understood all that was said to him, he could go home 
and carry a message. 

Pedro could neither read nor write, but he had not 
been in the school of out-of-doors for nothing. 

He tore a rag from his shirt, knotted into it an ear 
| lopped from one of the sheep, and bearing Don 
Ramon’s ear-mark ; a bit of the broken Pueblo pottery 
which was strewn all over the ruins; and a rude 
picture drawn with a coal upon a tolerably white bit 
of shirt, representing sheep inside a high wall, and 
twenty-seven Indians outside. 

Tying the parcel about Borracho’s neck, he let the 
| dog down over the wall with repeated commands and 
| pottings, and a final “ Por San Mateo! Vayate!” 
Borracho seemed to understand his mission and 
| started off on a long lope. The Indians fired at him 
| as he passed, but he skulked up the arroyo safely, 
| and the last Pedro saw of him he was five miles 
away and still running. 
| The Indians reined up at the ruins and dismounted 
| carelessly. They had seen the tracks of but one 
| small boy with the sheep, and anticipated no resist- 
| ance to their intended seizure of the flock. 


|that night, and when morning came Pedro felt 





reasonably secure. The Indians had camped just 
over a low ridge, whence they could see without 
being seen, and there they stayed all day, doubtless 
planning new strategy for the night. 

But just as the sun was setting toward the Chusco 
Mesa, Pedro saw a body of horsemen riding hard 
from the east. As they drew near he recognized in | 
the lead Colonel Manuel Chaves, the terror of every | 
hostile tribe in the territory for a generation, and | 
with him were Esquipulo and a score of well-armed | 
neighbors. Away at the rear toiled poor old Borracho, | 
worn out with his journey of more than one hundred | 
miles, but still unwilling to desert his master. 

The Indians were already in flight, and as they were 
on the Reservation, no pursuit was made. All patted 
Pedro’s shaggy head, and when the famous Colonel 
Chaves said to him, “Pedrito, thou art a brave boy! 
I wish I had an army like thee!’’ his cup of happiness 
was full. 

The flock was escorted safely to San Mateo, and 
Don Ramon was so well pleased with Pedro’s pluck 
that he gave him fifty sheep for his very own. Pedro 
is a grown man now, and the fifty sheep have in- 
creased to many thousand. Borracho is still alive, 
and is made much of, though he ceased to be useful 
years ago. He has lost all his teeth, and can barely 
limp for rheumatism; but when unmannerly dogs 
would impose on his age, there is not a man or child 
in San Mateo but will stone them off with, “‘Ill-said 
curs! Would you tear the brave dog that brought 
the message from Pueblo Alto to San Mateo, and 
saved Pedro and the flock?” CHAs. F. LumMIs. 
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For the Companion. 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
By Camille Flammarion. 


There is just now a very general interest in the 
expected astronomical return of the Star of Bethle- 





| “Stop!” called Pedro, who had learned something 


hem, and a large number of letters have been sent 

















PEDRO DEFENDS HIS POSITION. 


of the Navajo tongue from the Indians who were 
constantly coming to San Mateo. “Stop, or I will 


keep them.” 

The Indians, yelling scornfully, prepared to mount 
the wall. One, kneeling upon his saddle, took another 
Indian upon his back, and thus lifted him high enough 
to reach the top of the wall where it was lowest. 
The Indian pulled himself up lightly, but just as he 
got his knees upon the top he fell back upon his com- 
panion. The shepherd boy had aimed well. 

The Navajos at once began firing, but Pedro kept 
well hidden in the big tower, peeping only through 
the loopholes through which the besieged Pueblos 
had shot their quartz-tipped arrows ages before. The 
Indians now seemed to desire the shelter afforded by 
the wall, and showed themselves but little. 

Suddenly four swarthy heads popped above the 
wall; four Indians leaped into the enclosure and 
made a rush for the tower, while several more were 
climbing the wall. It was a trying moment, but Pedro 
was cool. Not till they were within twenty feet did 
| his loophole discharge its blast of smoke. Two of 








me from different parts of the globe that do me the 
honor to inquire what I think of this star and of its 


shoot! These sheep are Don Ramon’s, and [ must | vaguely expected reappearance. There seems to be 


a belief that our period has been set apart in the 
| mystic order of the heavens for a new revelation of 
the portentous star. Indeed, many papers in Europe 
and in both Americas have published rather astound. 
ing articles upon the so-called return in the near 
future of the traditional star that guided the Wise 
Men to Bethlehem. 

This next appearance is generally associated with 
that of the famous star that suddenly shone forth 
three hundred and eighteen years ago in the constel-. 
lation of Cassiopeia. It is believed that this star of 
the year 1572 had previously appeared in 1264 and in 
945, and hence by presumption at three previous 
periods reaching back to the year of the birth of 
Jesus. 

If this conjecture were well grounded, we might 
reasonably expect at the present time the appear. 
ance, high in the vault of heaven, of an unfamiliar, 
temporary star very different from its heavenly kins- 
folk—those fixed suns gleaming from the depths of 





| the Navajos were in line, and the heavy ball pierced 
the foremost and gave the second a mortal wound. | 
The other two hesitated a second, and it gave Pedro 
time to throw in another cartridge and strike down | 
the third Indian at the very entrance to the tower. 
The fourth ran and jumped down outside, and his | 
companions hastily dropped back. 
Pedro had made a good beginning, and it gave him | 
confidence. With sufficient watchfulness he believed | 
he could keep the Indians at bay till the arrival of the 
help which he now felt sure would come. The Indians | 
had evidently learned to respect his metal, and made 
no more assaults, though the sharp pi-anng! of a) 
bullet close to his head, when he exposed it at all, 
reminded him that they were watching him closely. | 
Darkness came on. Pedro knew that now was | 
the time of his utmost danger; and, without thought | 
of sleeping, watched like a cat, creeping softly around 
to peer and listen. In this way he was on hand to 
stop one attempt to scale the wall, and pushed down 


infinite space—and sure to arouse the attention of 
even the most casual observer, since it would be vis- 
ible in broad daylight. 

There is probably not an astronomer at all well- 
known who has not received many letters upon this 
subject. Will the Star of Bethlehem really come 
back? Is its appearance indeed periodic? Is its 
position in the heavens so precisely determined that 
we could keep a watch upon that fateful region, 
during the fine evenings that are upon us, and detect 
@ variation in the brightness of some modest star 
that would denote an impending conflagration? 

Here is certainly a question at once in science and 
in history most interesting to investigate. And first 
let us see what happened in 1572. 

It was a few months after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; a vague uneasiness oppressed all 
Europe, and more than one prophet of evil declared 
that the star in the heavens proclaimed the return of 
the God Incarnate upon earth, the end of the world 





some big rocks upon the Indians below. ; and the Last Judgment. Tycho Brahe, the greatest 

About midnight he heard a strange, grating noise, | astronomer of that time, was living in the ancient 
which puzzled him. Creeping around, he found that | cloister of Herritzwald on the Danish frontier. “One 
the Indians were quietly removing the stones with | night,” he tells us, “while I was studying as usual 
which he had filled the gap where the sheep came in. | the vault of heaven, whose aspect is so familiar to 
The tower had a loophole on that side, and aiming | me, I saw with indescribable wonder near the zenith 
along the house-walls and about a foot out, he fired at | in Cassiopeia a brilliant star of extraordinary magni- 





a guess. A yell of pain told that he had guessed | tude. In my astonishment I hardly knew whether to 
well, and directly he heard the Indians moving off | believe my eyes. 


into the plain. There was uo further molestation, ‘Io convince myself that 1 was under no illusion, | 





and to get the testimony of others, I summoned the 
workmen employed in my laboratory, and I asked 
both them and all the passers-by if they saw, as I did, 
the star that had suddenly appeared. I heard later, 
that in Germany some teamsters and others of the 
common people had forestalled the astronomers.” 

This was the 11th of November, 1572. Two days 
earlier the star had been seen and observed by Cor- 
nelius Gemma, of Louvain. “This new Venus,” he 
writes, “suddenly flashed out in the firmament on 
Sunday evening, the 9th of November; I had studied 
the heavens on the previous night, the 8th, and had 
not perceived it, though the weather was very clear.’’ 

This star equalled and even surpassed Venus in 
brightness. Far-sighted people could distinguish it 
in the daytime, even at high noon, when the sky was 
clear. At night, with the-skies overcast, when all 
other stars were hidden it was often visible through 
pretty thick clouds. It was absolutely immovable, 
and was not in any way like a comet. 

Beginning with the month of December, 1572, its 
brightness began to diminish. It was then as bright 
as Jupiter. In February and March, 1573, it ranked 
with stars of the first magnitude. In April and May, 
with those of the second. It continued to decrease 
day by day, and in February, 1574, it was barely vis- 
ible to the naked eye. Telescopes had not yet been 
invented. In the following month this mysterious 
star disappeared utterly and left no trace behind it. 
It had shone during seventeen months. Since then 
nothing has been seen of it. ~ 

If astr ical tel pes had been available at 
that time, and if the processes of spectrum analysis, 
so rich in revelations, had been discovered, this star 
could have been followed after its disappearance to 
the naked eye, and we should know to what degree 
of telescopic brightness it dwindled. Besides this 
it would have been possible to ascertain what sub- 
stances were burning in its fires, and perhaps to guess 
at the cause of its short-lived conflagration. 

Tycho Brahe, however, had determined the position 
of the new star with such accuracy that we know it 
exactly, and for the last two hundred and eighty-one 
years that the telescope has been aiding the progress 

of astronomy, students of the heavens have often 
pointed their instruments thither, seeking some 
telescopic star of abnormal appearance, the last 
remnant of the brilliant luminary of 1572. 

This mysterious heavenly body, which under- 
went such a tremendous conflagration during 
seventeen months, and which must afterward 
have died out only by very slow degrees, is situ- 
ated in the constellation of Cassiopeia. The 
lawyer-astronomer, Bayer, who applied to the 
stars the distinctive Greek letters by which we 
name them, published his atlas of the heavens— 
mapped out principally on the observation of 
Tycho Brahe—in 1603, only twenty-eight years 
after the disappearance of our famous star. He 
may be considered one of the best authorities on 
the exact location of the heavenly visitor. We 
see the star shining on the back of Cassiopeia’s 
chair not far from the star Kappa («) of the 
fourth magnitude and almost upon the prolonga- 
tion of a line from Gamma (y) to Kappa, about 
one and a half degrees beyond Kappa. Bayer 
denoted this temporary star by the letter Beta 
(B). 

Now, after this location had been exactly 
verified by the researches of Argelander, at le3s 
than a minute of the arc away from it (a distance 
wholly imperceptible to the naked eye), there 
was found in 1865 by D’ Arrest a little reddish star 
of the eleventh magnitude. In 1873, Lynn and 
Plummer made further observations of this tiny 
red star, and thought they detected signs of 
variation in its brightness. It will be interesting 
to observe it carefully for some length of time, in 
the supposition that it may prove to be the re- 
mains of the vanished sun of 1572. 

What relation is there between this famous star 
and the traditional “Star in the East” which the 
Gospel tells us guided the three Magi to the cradle of 
Bethlehem? 

Tycho Brahe himself wrote a long treatise upon 
the star of 1572 (“Progymnasmata” or “De Nova 
Stella, Anni 1572”). In this treatise he refers to 
Cyprian Leowitz (Leovitius), who claimed that a 
brilliant star had already been seen in 1264 at the 
same point of the heavens, “circa sydus Cassiopeae.” 
Mr. Lynn, however, who has made a very interesting 
investigation of this matter, maintains that Leowitz’s 
pamphlet was published in 1573, and is of a purely 
astrological character. 

Tycho was familiar with all the writings of this 
astrologer and he gives a quotation from Leowitz 
which, after mentioning a star that caused a similar 
sensation throughout the world in the year ‘45, 
during the reign of Otho I., and the calamities that 
occurred at the same time, adds, “But a far more 
abundant testimony is found in the records of A. D. 
1264, when a great and brilliant star in the northern 
part of the heavens near the constellation of Cas- 
siopeia made its appearance likewise without a tail 
and without proper motion,” that is, without appar- 
ent movement among the other stars. 

Now in those very years 945 and 1264 there were 
notable comets which aroused universal attention, 
and the comet of 1264 was particularly splendid. It 
has been compared to the comet of 1556, which 
became historical in connection with the abdication 
of Charles V., and whose return was expected about 
1848. 

And yet the expression “without tail and proper 
motion” denotes that the apparition could hardly have 
resembled a comet; but it is quite possible that there 
were in the same year both a comet and a new star. 

The two stellar apparitions of 945 and 1264 are 
mentioned only by the Bohemian astrologer to whom 
we have just referred. No historian alludes to them, 
and the annals of the Chinese, who have chronicled 
so carefully the celestial phenomena, do not record 
them either. They are not established facts. 

Well, it is solely upon these appearances in 945 and 
1264 that people have founded their idea of the peri- 
odical brilliancy of the star of 1572. It is perfectly 





conceivable that, if a stellar conflagration had been 
observed at the same point of the heavens three 
several times, it might emanate from a sun of vary- 
ing and periodical brightness, of which there are 
hundreds of known instances. 

From the first to the second period is 319 years, and 
from the second to the third, 308. he diilerence 
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between these two intervals is not greater than sim- 
ilar instances in certain of the variable stars, so 
there might be some reason to expect a new acces- 
sion of brightness in from 308 to 319 years more or 
Jess after 1572, or between 1880 and 1891, or there- 
abouts. But such an event is doubly improbable, for 
on the one hand it is not certain that the star of 1572 
ever shone before that time, and furthermore, even 
if it had there is nothing to prove that it will ever 
again go through similar phases. 

To make it coincide with the Star of Bethlehem, as 
did Jerome Cardan and Theodore de Béze in the six- 
teenth century, is even more fantastic. Of course, 
by reckoning backward by intervals of some three 
centuries, we obtain the dates 630, 315 and 0; but, as 
we have just seen, this recurrence at intervals of a 
little more than three centuries is not sufficiently 
supported by facts. 

One can make certain suppositions in regard to the 
Star of Bethlehem: First, this Star of the East, that 
shone before the Magi above the horizon, might have 
been Venus at the time of her greatest brilliancy; 
Second, it might have been a temporary star like the 
one of 1572; Third, the apparition may have resulted 
from a conjunction of planets; and Fourth, it may 
have been a comet. 

Of these four suppositions, the most probable is 
that of the planet Venus in its utmost brilliancy. 

That it was a temporary star is not at all likely. 
Ptolemy and Ma-Tuan-lin would have mentioned it. 
Strangely enough, astronomers have thought to es- 
tablish the identity of the Star of Bethlehem with 
the star which was observed by Hipparchus in the 
Scorpion in 134 B. C., and which gave him the idea of 
compiling his catalogue. We read with astonishment 
in a couple of articles from an astronomical review, 
this extraordinary sentence: “The Star of Coma 
Berenicis is spoken of as appearing immediately pre- 
ceding the birth of Christ; Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
speak of this star.” Now Hipparchus lived in the 
second century before our era, and drew up his cata- 
logue of stars about the year 130 B.C. He had long 
been dead when the star of the year 0 or the year 1 
might have appeared. 

The Star of Hipparchus, the oldest temporary star 
whose location has been determined, belongs to the 
year 134 B.C. It is not in Berenice’s Hair, but in the 
Scorpion, and the annals of astronomy have recorded 
no such star in or about the year 0. 

The third ition was di d by Ideler, a 
German linguist and astronomer, in 1826, and again 
by the astronomer Encke in 1831. There was indeed 
a conjunction, nay, a triple conjunction of the three 
planets Jupiter, Mars and Saturn in the third year 
before the generally accepted beginning of our era, 
on the 29th of May, the 3d of September, and the 5th 
of December, but at no one of these dates was the 
distance between any two of the planets less than 
one degree, so that the Magi must all three have 
suffered from astigmatism to see one star instead of 
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the two or three planets near together. 

The fourth hypothesis, that of a comet, is not more 
admissible, for at that time people knew just as well 
as they do to-day how to distinguish a comet from a 
fixed star. Besides, there is no mention of any comet 
at that date. 

So then, there is not the shadow of a shade of a 
reason for expecting the return of the mysterious 
Star of Bethlehem toward the end of this interesting 
ceritury of ours. If some new star should appear in 
the heavens, it would be the twenty-sixth case of the 
kind within historical times, and the interest of such 
an appearance would be purely astronomical. It 
would be noted—as was remarked in 1866 of a star in 
the Northern Crown; in 1876 of one in the Swan; and 
in 1885 of one in the Nebula of Andromeda—that it 
is a distant conflagration kept up chiefly by a large 
supply of hydrogen, and burning at such an enor- 
mous distance from us that we first perceive it a great 
number of years after it has gone out. 


——____~@r— 


A FISH-HAWK’S NEST. 


The nests of birds always interest us. The skill 
with which the oriole attaches his swinging house to 
the branches of the elm is ever a source of admira- 
tion. In what odd places, too, are nests sometimes 
found! An old coat hung across a fence to serve 
us & scarecrow attracts the smaller birds, and that 
which was an occasion of terror to the crows becomes 
a cosey residence for a pair of wrens or sparrows. 


Last summer, while cruising along the coast of 
Maine, writes a correspondent of The Companion, we 
saw a fish-hawk’s nest in a very unexpected place. 
We were ae through what is called on the 
charts, the Fox Island Thoroughfare, and were headed 
to the westward, making for North Haven. Just 
before we reached this place our attention was called 
to a “spindle” on the starboard. 

rhis “spindle” is a strong rod of iron, with a cir- 
cular, concave iron disc at the top, and is placed here 
to mark a dangerous ledge. It rises out of the water 
to a height of perhaps twenty feet. The slightly 
hollowed dise that surmounted the rod contained a 
large nest constructed of coarse sticks and twigs, 
and on the edge, calmly secure in their domain, two 


fish-hawks were perched, watching for their finny 
prey. 


Here, a mile from shore, safe above the reach of 
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angry billows, they had built their home. It is | 


interesting to think of them when the sea was lashed 


to fury and the storm raged upon the deep, dwelling | 


there between the sea and the sky. 

These birds usually nest in tall trees on cliffs—in 
places not to be reached by man without much diffi- 
culty, but instinct had led this pair to choose a home 
amid the waves, a home suited to the wild and wary 
nature that loves solitude so well. 





A “CELESTIAL” COMPLIMENT. 


One of the secretaries of the Chinese Embassy in | 


Washington has shown himself apt in the art of com- 
pliment. 


Ke was introduced to a lady, who, among other 
questions, asked him, ‘‘What virtue do you most 
highly prize in your women?” 

be The virtue of domesticity,” was the reply. 

Then you do not like your 
Society much?” she questioned. 

.“Not at all. Our law even recognizes cause for 
divorce when a woman—pardon me, madame—is in- 
quisitive and talkative.” 

- “Then I should be in dan 
lived in Chi 

“The 
luck to 
the gall 


ger of being divorced if I 
na?” smilingly asked the lady. 

very day that my country would have the 
possess a womanly being like you,” replied 
aut son of the heavenly realm, “every cause 


of divorce would be removed from the world.”— 


Washington Post. 
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Boils and Pimples 


Are nature’s efforts to eliminate poison from 
the blood. This result may be accomplished 
much more effectually, as well as agreeably, 
through the proper excretory channels, by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

“For several years I was troubled with 
boils and carbuncles. In casting about for a 
remedy, it occurred to me that Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla had been used in my father’s family, 
with excellent success, and I thought that 
what was good for the father would also be 
good for the son. Three or four bottles of 
this medicine entirely cured me, and I have 
not since—in more than two years —had a 
boil, pimple, or any other eruptive trouble. 
I can conscientiously speak in the highest 
terms of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and many 
years’ experience in the drug business en- 
ables me to speak intelligently.’—C. M. 
Hatfield, Farmland, Ind. 
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PENALTIES OF SIZE. 


Edward Irving, the eloquent preacher who sixty 
years ago stirred London society, was a tall, stalwart, 
well-formed man. Sometimes he cheerfully endured 
the penalties of his physical greatness, and sometimes 
he lost his temper, when circumstances made it un- 
pleasantly prominent. When he began his work at 
Glasgow as Dr. Chalmers’s assistant, his appearance | 
impressed every one. 


A lady, belonging to Dr. Chalmers’s church, had 
given orders one day that visitors were not to be 
admitted, as she was engaged. Suddenly a maid- 
servant interrupted her, and in great excitement 
exclaimed : 

“Mem! there’s a wonderful grand gentleman called; 
I couldna say you were engaged to him. I think he 
maun be a Highland chief! 

“Do you know, Doctor,” said another lady to Dr. 
Chalmers himself, “what people are saying about 
yout, new assistant? They say he must be a brigand 
chief.” 

‘Well, well,” answered the Doctor, with a smile, 
“whatever they say, they never think him like any- 
thing but a leader of men.’ 

Irving bore these compliments to his stalwart frame 
with cheerfulness; but when his appearance sug- 
gested a horse, then he protested. It was one summer 
night he shouted across a narrow strait to the ferry- 
man. As he stood in the twilight with his port- 
manteau on his shoulder, he heard an answer, and 
pr esently saw the boat gliding over the water. When 
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reached half-way, it turned back. Irving b 

impatient. 

here was a commotion on the opposite bank, lights 
flickered on the shore, and there were shouts. ‘Then 
the oars began to dip, and the boat slow! y ap reached. 

As the boat glided up to the beach the impatient 
Irving demanded to know why the boatman had 
turned back, thus keeping him waiting so long. 

— thought ou were a man on a horse,’’ replied the 
boatman, looking up bewildered, “and I went back 
to fetch the horse-boat.” Irving did not appreciate 
the joke. 

or 
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sort of religious junketing, to which people flock 
from long distances, with provisions and bedding. | 
They camp out in the open, or sleep in caves, or under | 
their carts. Services of devotion are mixed with rac- 
ing of horses, dancing, singing and banqueting. 


The traveller, passing near a church, after a festa 
beholds an unsightly litter of ox-bones, ribs an 
skulls of sheep, orange-peel, bean-skins, peascods, 
and olive-stones strewn amid the grass. The author 
of “Sardinia and the Sarde” publishes this resend of 
the amount of food consumed at a gathering to cele- 
brate the ordination of a priest: 

“There were present twenty-five hundred people; 
and between them they ate twenty-two cows, twenty- 
six calves, twenty-eight deer and wild boar, seven 
hundred and forty sheep, three hundred lambs, kid- 
lings and sucking pigs, six hundred fowls, sixty-five 
measures of sugar, fift ty pounds of pepper and spices, 
two hundred and eighty measures of corn, a hundred: 
weight of rice, a hundred-weight of dates, fifty 
sugared cakes, three thousand eggs, twenty-five large 
barrels of wine, three thousand fish, and a vast quan- 
tity of confectionery. The banquet lasted two or 
three days.” 


——__—_—_4@p———_—_—— 
LITERAL. 


When General Sheridan was in command of the 
Military Department of the Northwest at Chicago,— 
so the story goes,—he had, as a sort of door-tender 
and factotum at his office in the city, an Irish corporal 
whose faithfulness was not to be questioned, but who 
had a way, sometimes troublesome, of taking every 
thing exactly as it was said. 

One day a gentleman called at the headquarters, 
and@’ask 

“Ts the snared to be seen to-day?” 


“Faix, I think he is that, sorr,” said Corporal 
Michael. 

“Then I will step in, if you please.” 

The corporal bowed the visitor into the general’s 
anteroom. There was no sign of Sheridan, but the 
visitor, thinking that he had stepped out for a mo- 
ment, and would presently return, sat down to wait. 

He waited half an hour or more, and then began to 
grow - = "game Finally he returned to the corporal 
at the doo 

“See hove, corporal,” said he, “I thought you told 
me General Sheridan was to be seen 

“And so he is, sorr—at. Washington! !” said the cor- 
poral, in a matter-of-fact way. 


—_—<or-—___—__ 
“BE QUICK ABOUT IT,” 


Judge Irwin, one of the early justices in Wisconsin, 
was more remarkable for his hunting adventures than 
for his legal knowledge. The lawyers who argued 
their cases before him were often compelled to put 
over their work while the judge adjourned court in 
order togo hunting. The following charge was given 
by him to a jury in 1841: 


“It appears from the evidence that the plaintiff and 
defendant in this action are brothers-in-law. 


ated themselves together for the purpose of swind- 
ling their neighbors. Not content with that, they got 
to swindling each other, and I am like the woman 
who saw her husband and a bear fight: ‘Fight, hus- 
band, fight, bear; I don’t care which beats.’ 


On the | 
Wabash River, in the State of Indiana, they associ- | 
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“And, gentlemen of the jury, it is a matter of in- 
difference to me how you bring in your verdict, only 
be — about it.” 

Five minutes after the jury had retired, the sheriff | 
was instructed to see if they had agreed. "A negative 
answer was returned; whereupon the jury was 
eee, ordered in’and discharged, and the judge 
made ready for a hunt. 
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CALINO’S TRICK. 


M. Calino, the French wiseacre, has at last said an 
eminently wise and witty thing. 


One night at the Tomnoddy Club, of which M. 
Calino is an honored member, a group of men were 
discussing the question, “What is the best trick a 
man can play on his mother-in-law?’ 

The matter came to M. Calino for his decision. He 
eens oo over gravely for a minute or two, and then 

respon 

“Gentlemen, the best trick that I can think of for | 


aman to play’ on his mother-in-law is not to marry |-¥, 


her daughter!” 
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